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For the Dyeing of z 
All Kinds of 
Unbleached Fibres 


OR économy and brilliancy in the dyeing of 
unbleached fibres, we recommend 


National Basic Dyes 


These dyes are excellently suited for beater 
dyeing, dipping, and coating. When carefully. 
applied alone, or in combination with suitable 
Acid Colors, National Basic Dyes will produce 
level dyeings of great depth and. brilliancy in 
any desired shade. 


The “National” Laboratories and Technical 
Staff will be glad to assist you in the solution 


of your color problems or beater room diffi- 
culties. 


National Aniline and Chemical Cec Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Boston Philadelphia ‘San Frattcisc 


Providence Charlotte Toronto 
Hartford Chicago Montreal 


“NATIONAL 
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An “Aerial Railway” 


for paper mills 


You can use your ceiling to good advan- 
tage—you can have ample hoisting facili- 
ties without taking up an iota of floor 
space. 


The Shepard “Aerial Railway” is wonder- 
fully economical handling equipment for 
the paper mill. It is a Shepard Cage 
Control Electric Hoist operating on over- 
head track which runs to all points, and 
connects with main runway—one man in 
the cage controls all operations, including 
the picking up, carrying, lowering, and 
switching the hoist and load from one 
track to another. 


Ask us all about this “Aerial Railway” 
that many paper mills are using. 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 


378 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
Member Electric Hoist Mfrs.’ Assn. 
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WHITE CLAYS 


2 Our standard grade of washed Georgia clay which = 
Z we have supplied for many years for book paper ~ 5 
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and Georgia mines. The No. | grade is free from stain. a 
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STRATHMORE DISTRIBUTORS HEAR ADDRESSES 


Large Attendance at Gathering Held at Woronoco, Mass., Last Week Shows Wide Interest in Affairs of 
“Strathmore Town” and Program Offered Proves of An Inspiring Nature — Delegates Especially 
Interested in Disclosure of Advertising and Sales Plans — Lou Colton of Zellerbach 
Paper Co. Wins Lively Mayoralty Fight-—Partial List of Those Present 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Woronoco, Mass., Sept. 24, 1923.—The third annual meeting of 
the Executive Members of the “Strathmore Town,” the largest 
township in the world, embracing as it does this entire continent, 
was held here last week at its Municipal Headquarters. The wide- 
spread interest in the town of Strathmore may be gleaned from the 
large attendance attracted to this meeting, and the fact that every 
one sent its delegates, even the Coast and Canada being represented. 


How Inspiration Originated 

The inspiration of Strathmore Town was first given at the June 
meeting of the Distributors of Products of Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany, and the idea was received with such enthusiasm at that time 
as to insure its being a permanent feature of all meetings of the 
representatives of this company. 

The sessions were opened by an address of welcome by H. A. 
Moses, president of the company, followed by a talk by Col. B. 
Franklin, general manager, who outlined the sales possibilities of 
the “Strathmore Lines.” T. M. Cleland of New York, an authority 
on the subject of harmonizing of colors in printing and paper, gave 
a most interesting discussion on the “Munsell Color System” and 
its adaptability to the art of printing. 


Outlined Sales Plans 


C. W. Dearden, sales manager, and C. F. Norton, advertising 
manager, both of the Strathmore Paper Company, outlined the sales 
and advertising plans to be featured for the company’s products 
during the ensuing year, and imbued each delegate with the idea of 
making his locality a strong adjunct for the “Strathmore Town.” 

Business sessions were held during the mornings, while the after- 
noons were given up to entertaining features, which included clam- 
bake, golf and visits to the Eastern States Exposition. 


Interest in Election 


An interesting feature of the “Strathmore Town” meetings is 
the election of officers, and the campaigning carried on by those 
seeking elections, the interest taken by them being as keen as found 
among those seeking Federal offices. 

Lou Colton of Zellerbach Paper Company, San Francisco, Cal., 
was found to be the choice of the majority of the delegates for 
office of Mayor, thus placing the ward-healers at distinct disadvan- 
tage in their desires to have their friends provided for in sub- 
ordinate offices. 

Among the Delegates 

Among those present were: 

Leon Beck, Charles Beck Co., Philadelphia; C. N. Bicknell, Union 
Paper & Twine Co., Cleveland, Ohio; C. E. Bleke, Mack-Elliott 
Paper Co., St. Louis; J. D. Bligh, Barton, Duer & Kock Paper Co., 
Baltimore; Albert. Brown, Brown Brothers, Toronto; A. L. Brown, 
Diem & Wing Paper Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; G. S. Buzzard, Miller 
& Wright Paper Co., New York; Ned Carpenter, Dwight Brothers, 
Grand Rapids; C:; Charnella, Paper House of New England, Spring- 


field, Mass.; J. A. Church, Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; T. M. Cleland, New York; P. H. Clifford, C. P. 
Lesh Paper Co., Indianapolis; L. A. Colton, Zellerbach Paper Co., 
San Francisco; N. A. Considine, Paper House of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia; F. B. Cummings, A. Storrs & Bement, Boston; R. F. 
Droppleman, Standard Paper Co.; A. A. Duer, Barton, Duer & 
Kock Paper Co., Baltimore; D. E. Derr, B. F. Bond Paper Co., 
Baltimore; W. O. Day, U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. ; 
C. A. Esty, C. A. Esty Paper Co., Worcester, Mass.; H. Eckhardt, 
Federal Advertising Agency, New York; F. E. Floyd, Crescent 
Paper Co., Indianapolis; Thomas Fort, Thomas W. Price Co.; 
A. E. Fuhlage, Beacon Paper Co., St. Louis; C. A. Harold, R. M. 
Myers & Co.; A. R. Hartung, A. Hartung & Co., Philadelphia; 
F. Hopkins, Paper Mills Co., Chicago; E. V. Johnson, P. P. Kel- 
logg & Co., Springfield, Mass.; L. R. Johnston, Johnston-Albers- 
hart Co.; J. B. Jones, Western Newspaper Union; S. T. Jones, Hud- 
son Valley Paper Co., Albany, N. Y.; F. A. Juckett, Old Colony 
Envelope Co., Westfield, Mass.; Harold Keil, Millcraft Paper Co.; 
S. L. Leavick, Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco; C. Leiter, 
Chatfield & Woods Co., Cincinnati; John Leslie, John Leslie Paper 
Co., Minneapolis; Donald Leslie, John Leslie Paper Co., Min- 
neapolis; Royden Loring, Arnold-Roberts Co., Boston, Mass.; F. 
G. Low, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, New York; Smith McLandress, 
C. P. Lesh Paper Co., Indianapolis ; W. C. McLaughlin, Union Paper 
& Twine Co., Cleveland, Ohio; W. J. McLellan, Carter, Rice & 
Co. Corp., Boston, Mass.; W. F. McQuillen, A. Storrs & Bement, 
Boston, Mass.; James McNutt, Raymond & McNutt Co., Philadel- 
phia; E. W. Meilke, Paper Mills Co., Chicago; F. E. Miller, Cen- 
tral Ohio Paper Co., Columbus, Ohio; H. W. Morgan, Carter, 
Rice & Co., Boston, Mass.; C. E. O’Hara, Seymour Co., New York; 
E. A. Petrequin, Petrequin Paper Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Eddie 
Porter, Cook-Vivian Co., Boston, Mass.; L. D. Post; L. Raymond, 
Raymond & McNutt Co., Philadelphia; B. E. Reeves, Alling & 
Cory Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Harry Riggs, National Annct. Asso., 
Springfield, Mass.; M. Schlosser, M. & F. Schlosser, New York; 
A. H. Seyler, Alling & Cory Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. T. Sibley, 
Alling & Cory Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; A. H. Smith, Alling & Cory 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; D. Clinton Smith, Carter, Rice & Carpenter, 
Denver, Col.; Lee Smith, Field-Hamilton-Smith; F. W. Starling, 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co., Detroit, Mich.; W. B. Stevenson, A. 
Storrs & Bement, Boston, Mass.; A. A. Tanyane, Parer TRADE 
JournaL; A. D. Tayloe, Tayloe ‘Paper Co.; J .B. Thayer, U. S. 
Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass.; Robert Tinsman, New York; 
G. W. Van Alstyne, Troy Paper Co., Troy, N. Y.; J. W. Vivian, 
Cook-Vivian Co., Boston, Mass.; J. L. Wells, Sloan Paper Co.; 
A. C. Wetmeyer, J. E. Linde Paper Co., New York; D. Wetmore, 
Alling & Cory Co., Rochester; B. W. Wilson, B. W. Wilson Paper 
Co.; F.:W. Wilson, Blake, Moffitt & Towne, New York; E. L. 


Wood, P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass.; J. W. Zimmer- 
man; Standard Paper Co. 
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PHILADELPHIA FINDS ALL . 
LINES OF PAPER REVIVING 


Slow but Steady Increases of Sales Assures Trade That Fall 
Revival is Really Here—Paper Trade Association Dis- 
cusses Active Plans for Sesqui-Centennial to be Held in 
1926—New Home Acquired by Atlantic Paper Co.— 
Auer and Twitchell Co. to Remove to Riverton, N. J.— 
Raymond and McNutt Co. Increase Their Building Fa- 


cilitiee—News Notes and Personals. 





[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 25, 1923—Slow but steady in- 
crease of sales in all grades of fine papers and of a character 
which spells to the distributors of these printing papers continuance 
now that fall revival of business is here, was the general experience 
of the past week. In the wrapping paper end of the business too 
there was enjoyed a betterment. In the printing paper trade by far 
the larger volume of business came from out-of-town printers and 
publishers. In this city the printing trade still continues to be dull, 
although it too is making some advance. : 


Sales of Coarse Papers Increase 


Betterment in coarse paper sales extended all along the line. 
Number one and number two kraft and even imitation krafts are 
selling quite actively now, particularly through the big textile dis- 
trict of the Northeast. Tissues are moving better although still 
slowly but prices have shown a tendency to become a little more 
stable. So too in the common grades of silk fibres, screenings and 
the like; there is a general tendency on the part of distributors to sell 
at nearer regular market prices than heretofore. 

Both paper and rag stock is now moving steadily from the ware- 
houses of the packers to the mills. The city market for mixed and 
commons was during the past week considerably steadier and bet- 
ter than during the preceding week and the packers are able to 
move stocks out of their warehouses just as quickly as they can 
be packed for the mill. The better grades are also in a demand 
which is keeping the market entirely cleaned up and though the 
mills are not yet competing for supplies through the offering of 
increased prices, the indications are that advances shortly will take 
place. 

Trade Discusses Sesqui-Centennial 


The Philadelphia Paper Trade Association met on Friday after- 
noon of last week in quarterly session in the rooms of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, especially to consider the forthcoming Sesqui- 
Centennial of the Nation’s birth to be held in Philadelphia in 1926. 
An outline of present accomplishment and future performances was 
made by Lincoln L. Eyre, a member of the Philadelphia Bar. 
However, it remained for President George W. Ward of the D. L. 
Ward Company to put the real “pep” into the meeting and to win 
its unanimous approval of the Sesqui-Centennial project. Mr. Ward 
also outlined the plans of a committee of five, he being in charge 
of the Central section or old Philadelphia to solicit popular sub- 
scriptions to a $5,000,000 Guarantee Fund. Of this sum $1,000,000 
already has been subscribed and of the remaining $4,000,000 the 
Central City Committee with Mr. Ward at his head is expected to 
raise $2,500,000. The Association accepted the resignation of H. S. 
Zahn, paid secretary. Mr. Zahn has been an expert accountant and 
since appointment kept business and statistical records locally but 
these are now secured from National Paper Trade Association head- 
quarters. 

Atlantic Paper Co. Acquires New Home 
The Atlantic Paper Company, only established a few years ago by 


Thomas J. Hare, Thomas M. Simpson, Frank J. Barthmaier, R. 
Deal Bentley and George W. Hassan at that time connected with 


' — 
the D. L. Ward Company, but previously with the liquidated M: gar- 
gee-Hare Company:is on the eve of a large expansion. Since its 
removal from small quarters on Cherry street above Seventh to a 
suite in the Victory Building, 10th and Chestnut streets, growth 
has been continuous and to meet the requirements of expaiiling 
business the firm has just leased 14,000 square feet of space or. the 
second floor of 919-921 Walnut street, running through to Sansom 
street, where are to be consolidated the present executive ol ices 
and the stock now carried in a warehouse at 13th and Hamilton 
streets. The firm specializes in large contract business, particularly 
with public service and other large corporations. In addition to 
those named financial interest in the firm is held by Frank J. Barth- 
maier and R. Deal Bentley. 


Removes to Riverton, N. J. 


Following the lead of the Allied Paper Products Company the 
Auer and Twitchell Company, Incorporated, co-tenant of the manu- 
facturing building at Twentieth and Erie avenue, will also move 
its manufacturing departments to Riverton, N. J. The Allied Paper 
Products Company recently purchased a group of three mill build- 
ings formerly owned by the McWhorter Company at Riverton and 
to the largest of these there was made a substantial building ad- 
dition, providing the company with a manufacturing space of twenty- 
five thousand square feet for the production of spiral paper tubes. 
The Auer and Twitchell Manufacturing business known as the Con- 
solidated Paper Tube Company and which produces straight tubes, 
will occupy one of the group of buildings. Removal of the equip- 
ment from the Twentieth and Erie avenue location which was 
secured a little over two years ago is now underway. An executive 
office has been secured in Philadelphia by J. F. Auer, at 134 South 
Third street. 


Raymond and McNutt Expands 


Enlargement of the building facilities of the Raymond and Mc- 
Nutt Company has been arranged through the leasing of the fifth 
floor in the building at 825 Walnut street which the firm uses for 
its fine paper business, specializing in announcement stocks and fine 
printing papers. With the taking over of the additional floor the 
firm now has four floors in the building, covering a considerable 
area of space devoted to warehousing and executive offices. The 
new price-list now about ready to be issued by the firm includes 
the recently acquired products of coated book papers made by the 
McLaurin and Jones Company, low-priced bonds known as the 
Stillwater bond made by the Peerless Paper Company and the very 
fine line of book and cover papers made by the Worthy Paper Com- 
pany of Mittineague, Mass. The sales force has been augmented 
by the services of G. W. Fennebresque who for many years was 
associated with the sales organization of the Dill and Collins Com- 
pany and who will look after the printing and publishing trade in 
Philadelphia. 

Larger Quarters for Cobaugh Co. 


Larger space has been acquired by the Cobaugh Blotting Com- 
pany, 825 Walnut street, of which Clyde B. Cobaugh is head, for 
the stocking of a larger amount of the specialized line of blotting 
papers in which the firm is exclusively engaged. The floor space 
acquired adjoins that which the firm has occupied ever since its 
entrance into business about two years ago and on it will be in- 
stalled a complete line in all colors of the blotting papers manu- 
factured by the Standard Paper Manufacturing Company of Rich- 
mond, Va. The firm disposes of its stock to jobbers and banks. 
Edmund Scholey of the sales force has just returned from a trip 
to Ocean City. 

News Notes of Interest 


Trade congratulations are being extended to Charles Matthias 
of Matthias and Freeman, 117 North Seventh street, on the birth 
of a daughter last Tuesday. 

William W. McDowell, formerly of the D. L. Ward Company 
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fine paper department but who left three months ago to join the 
fine paper division of E. Latimer, Jr., 126 North. Fourth street, this 
week, resumes his old position -vith the Ward Company. He will 
visit the city trade selling fine papers. 

Long distance congratulations went out during the week to Leoni- 
das Beck, head of the Charles Beck Company, 6th and Chestnut 
streets on his birthday, because on the natal day he was in at- 
tendance at the Strathmore Distributors’ Convention. The wire 
carried congratulations from the folks at home and incidentally in- 
duced a celebration at the mill. 

There returned to the city during the week, after a successful 
one thousand mile automobile trip, Thomas S. Furlong of the 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Company, 231 Chestnut street. He was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Furlong and their family. The tour began at 
their cottage in Ocean City and extended along the Atlantic Coast 
resort to Atlantic Highlands then across New York State, visiting 
a number of mills, among them the Morton Cantine Company at 
Saugerties, N. Y., thence to Middletown, N. Y., and home. 

The Paper House of Pennsylvania is sending to the trade a de- 
scriptive pamphlet illustrating the printing possibilities for both half 
tone and blind cuts of its Northland Super. The pamphlet is a 
French fold and is very attractive. It was designed by advertis- 
ing manager E. R. Wheatly. 

Winfield Pridmore, assistant treasurer and credit manager of 
Riegel & Co., is enjoying a belated vacation on a sea trip to the 
South, 

The Progressive Paper Company, 137 North Sixth street has 
now added to its line of specialties and coarse papers its own brand 
of krafts number, one known as the Clarric brand and number two 
kraft to be known as the Progress brand. 

Charles H. Clinton, head of the Clinton Paper Company, Victory 
Building, spent the week visiting the mills in New York State. 

The Huff Paper Company, with offices in the Denckla Building, 
is planning to take additional men on its sales force for the purpose 
of broadening its line of specialties in paper bags and glassine 
products. 


Obituary 


William B. Snyder 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 25, 1923.—William B. Snyder for 
the last five years in charge of the Philadelphia office of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company in the Bourse and almost nationally 
known in the industry, died early Thursday morning of last week 
in the Chestnut Hill Hospital, Philadelphia, from pneumonia fol-. 
lowing an operation performed on him in the treatment of concus- 
sion of the brain and fracture of the skull. Mr. Snyder was one 
of the participants in the dinner on Tuesday evening of the Phila- 
delphia Cricket Club of the Paper Trade Golf Association. In 
attempting to leave the meeting place he tripped on a small flight 
of stairs and when found was unconscious. He was removed to 
the Chestnut Hill Hospital where an operation was performed at 
noon on the following day. Death ensued at four o’clock on Thurs- 
day morning. 

Mr. Snyder was born fifty-three years ago in Astoria, N. Y. He 
travelled for White and Wyckoff for many years and for eight years 
previous to his arrival in Philadelphia as successor to “Doc Newell” 
in charge of the Philadelphia branch, was on the road for the 
American Writing Paper Company. He understood paper manu- 
facture through all its changes, knew all the officials, department 
heads and nearly all the employees in the company’s Holyoke mill 
and was regarded in trade circles as an authority on all its lines of 
products. He resided in this city at the Hotel Normandie, and 
was a member of the Manufacturers’ Club and of the Masonic 
Fraternity. He was a bachelor and is survived by his parents re- 
siding in Brooklyn and by two sisters. 


Writing Paper Manufacturers 


Conference Will be Interesting One 


A program abounding in proceedings of unusual interest has been 
mapped out for the Fifth Fall business conference of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association and allied associations which will be 
held October 9, 10, and 11 at the Drake Hotel in Chicago. 

Several of the meetings will continue for more than a single 
session. The Gummed Paper Manufacturers’ and the Woodlands 
Section on Tuesday, and the Wrapping Paper Manufacturers on 
Wednesday, will continue their sessions through the afternoons of 
those days. The Salesmen’s association will have its usual buffet 
luncheon at noon, followed by the regular program, and the banquet 
in the evening. 

The Thursday program will be confined to the joint conference 
of the manufacturers and merchants in the forenoon, and the joint 
luncheon in the afternoon, at both of which there will be speakers 
exceedingly well worth hearing. 

The program follows :— 


Tuespay, OcToBer 9 


Association 


Gummed Paper Manufacturers..... M-15 
Woodlands Section 

Tissue Paper Manufacturers 

Cover Paper Manufacturers Blackstone 
Veg. Parchment Manufacturers....M-9 


Room Time 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. BER 10 


Blackstone 
Wrapping Paper Manufacturers ...M-17 

Salesmen’s Association Club Grill 

U. S. Pulp Producers’ Luncheon. ..G 

Cardboard Manufacturers 

Sulphite Bond Division 

Writing Paper Mfg. Luncheon 

Salesmen’s Association Banquet....Ball Room ........ 


TuHurspay, Octoser 11 


American Paper & Pulp Asso. 

Joint Conference with Nat- 

ional Paper Trade Association....French Restaurant..10:30 A. } 
American Paper & Pulp and 

National Paper Trade Asso. 

Joint Luncheon 


Kalamazoo Trade News 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KaLAMAzoo, Mich., September 24, 1923-—The Standard Paper 
Company is enlarging its boiler house capacity by the addition of a 
500 horse power horizontal Springfield boiler, giving total boiler 
capacity of approximately 2,000 horse. It was not necessary to do 
any extra building to make the installation, the boiler house having 
been planned to provide room for added equipment. 

The El-Nora-Lee Paper Company, organized with a capital of 
$600,000, has announced dissolution. The Michigan securities com- 
mission refused to issue a permit for the proposed issue of stock. 

The Mid-Lakes Paper Company, St. Joseph, Mich., has filed 
articles of incorporation, the stated capital being $5,000 preferred 
stock and 2,000 shares no par common. It will deal in paper, paper- 
board and pasteboard and utensils. The original incorporators are 
W. H. Fairchild, 5437 Kenmore avenue, Chicago; J. L. Warner, 
Sandwich, Ill. and J. E. Cookson, Chicago. 

Springman Paper Products Company, 1579 East Milwaukee 
avenue, Detroit, has just paid a dividend of two per cent on stock 
of record September 1. 
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TWO FEATURES OF TORONTO 
MARKET TAKE PRICE JUMP 


Coated Papers Show Half-Cent Raise While Ground Wood 
Pulp Goes to $45 a Ton—RMills Relation Committee 
Holds Important Conference—Edwards Lumber and 
Pulp, Ltd., Takes Over Colonial Lumber Co.—Another 
Record Sale of Timber Limits—Continental Wood Prod- 
ucts Co. to Erect Large Kraft Pulp Mill at Elsas, Ont.— 
International Fibre Board Co. to Resume Operations. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Toronto, Ontario, Sept. 24, 1923.—There are two features of the 
market which cropped up during the past week. One was the raise 
of half a cent in coated papers owing to the high price of casein 
and the other the advance of ground wood pulp to forty-five dollars 
per ton. There is quite a demand for the latter as, due to low 
water conditions, many grinders are temporarily out of business. 

The paper market is characterized by values which are holding 
firm with the ups and downs of trade. Business is still spotty but 
September turnover has shown considerable improvement over that 
of August and July. So far this year jobbers report that the total 
quantity of goods sold has revealed a gain over the corresponding 
period of 1922. Most of the fine paper mills are busy and doing con- 
siderable export business as the quantity turned out now in Canada 
is much larger than local consumption can take care of. There is 
some talk heard of an advance of ten dollars a ton on box boards 
which will restore the prices to what they were a couple of months 
ago when a reduction took place. Paper box factories are getting 


busier and specialty paper plants are reporting a better showing 
than for some time. 


Canadian Paper Trade Annual 

The Canadian Paper Trade Association will hold its annua: 
meeting at the Windsor Hotel in Montreal on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, October 16 and 17. It is expected that the forthcoming gather- 
ing will be a most representative one. A good program is being 
drafted and the trade in Montreal will entertain the visitors to a 
banquet. N. L. Martin, of Toronto, is secretary-treasurer of the 
Canadian Paper Trade Association. 


Mills Relations Committee Meets 

During the past week there was an important conference of the 
Mills Relation Committee of the Canadian Paper Trade Association 
and the manufacturers of fine paper when several matters of im- 
portance were discussed, including trade extension, trade customs, 
etc. The outlook for fall business was considered and the manu- 
facturers and jobbers in attendance took a hopeful outlook of the 
whole situation. The relations between producers and distributors 
are of a friendly character and are likely to continue on the same 
basis. 

Lennox Paper Mills Resume Operations 

O. A. Porritt, president of the Lennox Paper Mills, Limited, Cam- 
den East, Ont., and Robert Rolland, of Montreal, sales manager of 
the firm, were in Toronto during the past week. The Lennox Paper 
Mills is a new company which has bought the Specialty Paper Mills 
plant and has put the mill in operation, after being shut down for 
a considerable period. There are being turned out book and writing, 
sulphite papers, etc. Waste stock is being used and a new de- 
inking process which has been introduced is giving satisfaction. 


Mr. Gain was Genial Host 

C. Nelson Gain, of the Don Valley Paper Mills, Toronto; enter- 
tained the members of the Young Men’s Club of the Toronto Board 
of Trade at -his summer home, Erindale; Ont., last week to a corn 
roast and other festivities. Mr. Gain has a private golf course on 
the premises and several guests availed themselves of this while 
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others played baseball. 
was an auction sale of the remainder of the victuals in aid of the 
stricken people of Japan. 


A corn roast followed and afterwards theie 


New Company Takes Possession 


An order for the voluntary’ winding up of the affairs, of the 
Colonial Lumber Company, of Pembroke, Ont., has been granted 
by the Supreme Court of Ontario. The Colonial Company has dis- 
posed of its interests and assets to Edwards Lumber and Pulp 
Limited, and will be operated in future under that name. It is th: 
intention later on to erect a pulp and paper mill but no work in that 
connection is likely to be carried out this year. 


Pays Visit to the Eastern Mills 


W. H. Sheriff, of the Hodge-Sheriff Paper Company, Toronto, 
selling agents for the Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company 
Three Rivers, Que., spent the past week in Montreal and at the mill 
The demand for kraft paper is very fair at present with prices un- 
changed. Kraft pulp is also having a good call and the outlook for 
fall trade is reported as promising. 


Big Sale of Timber Limits 

The largest sale of timber limits since the Ferguson government 
came into office has been completed. It comprised approximately 
22,000,000 feet of red and white pine. The price obtained was $20.65 
per 1,000 feet or, it is estimated, a total price of about $650,000 to 
the Ontario government. The area involved covers 25% square 
miles in the Timagami forest reserve and the actual location in- 
cludes the township of Cassels and the west and north district from 
there, including a portion of the township of Strathy. The suc- 
cessful bidder was R. R. McKay, of Toronto. 


Fibre Board Plant Will Resume 


The International Fibre Board Company, Limited, expects the 
taxpayers of Midland, Ont., will authorize the proposed fixed taxa- 
tion for the company. If the by-law is passed by the taxpayers the 
company will occupy the property formerly used by the Midland 
Woodworkers, Limited. The plant of the Fibre Board Company at 
Penetanguishene was recently wiped out by fire. 

Comfortable Houses for Employes 

The Spruce Falls Company, of Kapuskasing, Ont., is building 
52 houses this year for their employes in the sulphite pulp plant. 
All of these houses are of the four-roomed type with modern con- 
veniences, neat in design. Siding is used for a half story and above 
that shingles. The’ average cost of these houses is about’ $3,000 
each. - E. J. Jones, general manager, states that the company is 
not making any improvements to their plant this season but are busy 
as far as pulpwood operations are concerned. The Spruce Falls 
Company expects to get in between 50,000 and 60,000 cords during 
the coming season, possibly half of which will come from settlers. 


Will Erect Big Kraft Mill 

The Continental Wood Products Company will shortly put up a 
large kraft pulp mill at Elsas, Ont., in the district of Sudbury. 
The company is constructing a model town and during the past 
summer built twenty cottages for its employes, while others are in 
course of erection. The company, which also put up a new school 
and clubhouse, operates a sawmill, lath mill and barking plant at 
Elsas, which live centre takes its name. from Herman E]sas, presi- 
dent of the Continental Paper and Bag Mill, New York,. with which 
the Continental. Wood Products Company is directly. connected. 
The present holdings of the Continental Wood. Products Company 
consist of over 1,000 square miles of pulpwood and timber conces- 
sions and cover seventeen townships which were purchased at a 
recent sale in Ontario conducted by the Department of Lands and 
Forests. _The establishment of the 75-ton per day kraft pulp mill 
at Elsas will remove any difficulties that may. crop up regarding the 
disposition of pulpwood from the Continental Wood Products .Com- 
pany’s freehold lands. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PAPER MAKING 
MACHINERY 


Baby Jordans 


Belt or Motor 
Drive 
Also 


Rotary Steam 
Dryers 


Miniature Friction 


Drives 


The progressive and successful mills of to- 
day no longer guess at processes. They have 
their own laboratories where actual methods 
are determined before commercial manufac- 
ture is started. 


We number among users of our experi- 
mental machinery the leading universities 


THE NOBLE « WOOD CO. 


Laboratory 
Beaters 


% Lb. 
5-6 Lb. 
1214 Lb. 
50 Lb. 
100 Lb. 
200 Lb. 


having Pulp and Paper Making courses, 
prominent private and commercial labora- 
tories, U. S. Government Bureaus and Forest 
Products Laboratories and most of the paper 
mills which maintain their own laboratories. 


“If you experiment you will discover how 
to make a better sheet at less cost.” 


HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y., U. S. A. 





- groundwood machines to its plant at Shawinigan Falls. 
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LAURENTIDE CO. DIRECTORS 
HOLD MONTREAL MEETING 


Annual Report So Satisfactory That President Chahoon Is 
Showered with Congratulations—Belgo-Canadian Paper 
Declares Initial Dividend of One and Three Quarter Per 
Cent—Large Paper Plant to be Established in New- 
foundland—Quebec Government to Auction Water Power 
—New Brunswick Government to Develop Grand Falls 
Power—Experts Report on Paper Merger. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MontTREAL, Que., September 25, 1923.—At the annual meeting of 
the Laurentide Company, Ltd., held in Montreal during the week, 
a prosperous year was reported and congratulations were offered 
to the executive by the shareholders. The retiring board of di- 
rectors was re-elected including Sir Vincent Meredith, president 
of the Bank of Montreal, who recently joined the board, filling the 
vacancy left through the death of the late R. B. Angus. The board 
stands as follows: George Chahoon, Jr., president; Charles R. Hos- 
mer, vice-president; Sir Thomas Skinner, Edwin Hanson, F. A. 
Sabbaton, J. K. L. Ross, George H. Montgomery, K. C.; Sir Lomer 
Gouin, and Sir Vincent Meredith. 

President Chahoon stated that indications were for another good 
year for the company and he expects a demand for the entire out- 
put of the mills at a fair price. He further stated that the two 
paper machines which were now in operation about two and one- 
half years, and which were designed by themselves and manufactured 
by a company which had never before produced machines of this 
kind, were giving very satisfactory results. The machines were de-. 
signed with a view to producing 75 tons of news print each, per 
day, or 150 tons in all, and he was very proud to state that their 
operation exceeded this figure, and that for some time past the 
machines in question had been producing at the average daily rate 
of 171 tons. The machines called for a speed of 1,000 feet per 
minute, or 300 feet faster than the machines which have hitherto 
been built. In reply to a question by a shareholder as to the de- 
pletion reserve policy of the company, President Chahoon ex- 
plained that timber limits are written down at the rate of $2 for 
every cord of wood cut. The subject of forest fires brought from 
President Chahoon the expression of a desire to see a law passed 
whereby companies whose employees are found responsible for a 
fire should be held responsible for damage caused. He felt, how- 
ever, that public sentiment at the present time is not strong enough 
on the subject to bring in such a law. He stated that the forest 
fires of the past year have been more costly than for the previous 
ten years, and he sees no prospect of curtailment of these losses 
until those responsible for causing them realize that the losses in- 
curred are their own, and not merely those of the Government or 
lumber companies. The Laurentide Company had suffered from 
two serious fires one of which caused damage estimated at $2,- 
500,000 to $3,000,000 out of which about 80 per cent might be 
salvaged. 

Belgo-Canadian Paper 


Directors of Belgo-Canadian Paper met in Montreal during the 
week and declared an initial dividend of 134 per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock. The dividend is payable early in October. Thefe 
had been some expectation of dividend action on the common shares, 
but none was taken. This expectation was based upon reports of 
large earnings by the company, which are understood to be at pres- 
ent around 15 to 20 per cent on the common after all prior charges. 
It is expected that the new mill will be in full operation and giv- 
ing the company an additional output of 100 tons daily, by the 
first of November. The Belgo-Canadian Paper will’add two more 
This extra 


pulp capacity is necessary to feed the paper machines, which ar 
producing beyond the expectations of the company’s officers. Th: 
machine that was recently erected was rated at 75 tons per da) 
but it is actually producing 96 tons per day, and it is anticipate: 
that the next machine to be built will also produce above its rate: 
capacity. 

Large Paper Plant for Newfoundland 

H. J. Crowe, Toronto, and Malcolm Mooney, Quebec, have con- 
cluded an agreement with Newfoundland Government for the es- 
tablishment of a large paper plant on the island. At White Bay Mr. 
Crowe held 700 square miles of timberland and has secured others 
until he has consolidated in all about 2,000,000 acres. He has an 
additional 1,500 square miles secured from J. C. Hepburn, St. Johns. 
This latter tract is at Hamilton Inlet, Labrador. This will ensure 
a year-round supply of raw material for the 500-ton mill which 
it is proposed to erect. Mr. Crowe says that his White Bay plans 
are to demonstrate the feasibility of carrying on an operation there 
of rossing and shipping ready for the grinders, from fifty to one 
hundred thousand cords annually to a proposed large pulp and paper 
mill which he hopes to establish on tide water at Ship’s Cove, or 
Rotia Bay in Bay D’Espoir on the South Coast. Mr. Crowe says 
that the water powers at Bay D’Espoir give promise of a develop- 
ment of 150,000 h.p. and this will be gone ahead with. Rossing 
or drumbarking plants will be erected meanwhile, and during the 
next few years the pulpwood, after being prepared in the rossing 
plants, will be shipped to the United States. In the event of any 
unforeseen delay in connection with the big projects, arrangements 
have been made with the government whereby he may continue the 
shipment of the product of the rossing plants and saw mills for a 
number of years. The agreement with the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment calls for the building of the plant within three years, and the 
expenditure of $300,000 within a year of the signing of the agree- 
ment. 

Quebec Water Powers to be Auctioned 

The Provincial Government of Quebec has decided to offer for 
lease by public auction, on October 16 next, three groups of water 
power rapids on the Megiscane River, in the county of Temis- 
caminque in proximity to the Transcontinental Railway. The first 
group is located below the outlet of Lake Fallon, at three miles from 
the Transcontinental, and the gross minimum power is estimated at 
about 7,600 h.p. The second group is in the township of Dollard, 
with a minimum gross power said to reach 2,600 h.p. The third 
group is situated in the same township and the minimum power to 
be developed is set at 7,000 h.p., the three groups’ minimum de- 
velopment reaching about 20,000 h.p. The conditions of the lease, 
issued this afternoon by Hon. Honore Mercier, Minister of Lands 
and Forests, read as follows: 

1. Term of 70 years. 

2. Annual rental $4,000 (this amount to be the upset price at the 
auction), additional bidding to be added to the $4,000 and payable 
annually. 

3. Annual supplementary charge or royalty 50 cents per h. p. 
with additional 50 cents per h. p. on exported power. 

4. Revision of the royalty and mode of computing same to be 
revised after each period of ten years computed from date plant 
is completed and operation begun. 

5. A delay of three years will be granted for the construction and 
putting in operation of a pulp mill of 100 tons a day. 

6. The lease may be transferred by the lessee to such company 
as may have to be organized before the exploitation of the prop- 
erty without fee, provided such transfer be made within twelve 
months after the signature of the lease, but after twelve months any 
transfer authorized by the Lieutenant-Governor shall be subject to a 
fee of $1 per h. p. 

7. The lessee to undertake to establish one or more mills of a 
daily output of 100 tons in the vicinity of the water powers. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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“Most Mills use 
Too Much Water” 


(Report of Waste Committee, TAPP!) 


A number of, pulp and paper mills have materially 
reduced their fresh water requirements by more 
extensive use of white water for showering purposes. 
For this work they use the 


BIRD SELF-CLEANING SHOWER PIPE 


a practical self-cleaning shower pipe with which white 
water can safely be used. It automatically rids itself 
of accumulations which quickly put the ordinary 
shower pipe out of commission. 


Our trial offer places you under no obligations. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY . 


South Walpole Massachusetts 


Western Representative Canadian pulidere of Bird 

noise : achinery 

T. H. Savery, Jr., 1718 Republic Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 
Bldg. 260 St. James Street 

Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 





BIRD Self-Cleaning 
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MANY CHANGES PLANNED AT 
WISCONSIN PAPER PLANTS 


Construction Work Halts on New Mills of Valley Paper Mills 
and No Reason is Given—South Centralia Mill to be Dis- 
mantled to Make Room for Hydro-electric Plant Addition 
—Dells Paper and Pulp Co. May Erect New Pulpmill 
and Dam—Enrnest Mahler Finds Flaw in Prof. Ralph H. 
McKee’s Theories Regarding Alcohol Extraction from 
Sulphite Waste. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 


AppLeTon, Wis., Sept. 25, 1923.—Construction work at the new 
mills of the Valley Paper Mills at Neenah, Wis., is at a standstill. 
The foundation for a large factory has been built but there has 
been no evidence of -further construction work for several weeks. 
No explanation for the delay in completing the factory has been 
made by company officials. 

The Valley Paper Mills was organized originally to manufacture 
glassine and greaseproof papers and arrangements were made with 
Emil Pohl, said to be an expert in the manufacture of that kind of 
paper, to take charge of the processes. Later, Pohl withdrew from 
the organization and it was proposed to manufacture opaque and 
manila papers. 

The most recent announcement from company officials was that 
the building would be ready to réceive.the machinery late in the 
winter or early in the spring but there now seems to be very little 
possibility that the buildings can be ‘finished by that time. 


Dells Co. Construction Plans 


Although no definite announcements have been made by the Dells 
Paper and Pulp Company at Eau Claire, it is reported that a new 
pulpmill and a new dam, to replace old structures, are to be erected 
by that company in the very near future. It is understood that 
the new dam will have a head of 26 feet and will be augmented by 
splashboards. The company has had construction of this dam 
under contemplation for a long time and it ‘now -is understood that 
permission to proceed with the work soon will be requested of the 
Wisconsin railroad commission. No statement concerning 
and costs have been made by the company. 


sizes 


Personal Items of Interest 


A. C. Witherbee, formerly of Camus, Wash., has arrived at 
Peshtigo to become superintendent of the Peshtigo Paper Company. 

The Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company has awarded 
contracts for construction of seven new homes for its employes at 
Biron. It was explained the homes will be built for new employes 
made necessary by extensive improvements at the Biron plant. 

O. Bache-Wiig, president of the Tomahawk Kraft Paper Com- 
pany, has sold his 440-acre stock farm, stocked largely with regis- 
tered cattle. The farm was one of the best known in northern 
Wisconsin and contained a number of very splendid buildings. 


Disputes Prof. McKee’s Theories 


Ernest Mahler, general manager of the Kimberly-Clark Com- 
pany and a chemist of wide renown in paper circles, declares the 
theories advanced by Prof. Ralph H. McKee of Columbia Uni- 
versity, at a recent meeting of the American Chemical Society in 
Milwaukee, that alcohol can be extracted in profitable amounts 
from the sulphite waste of paper mills is impracticable. The Kim- 
berly-Clark Company tried the plan. seven or eight years ago but 
found the cost so great that it could not compete with other manu- 
facturers of alcohol. 

_ “There is no question,” Mr, Mahler said, “that the theory of 
Prof. McKee can be carried out. But is it profitable? We tried 


such a theory seven or eight years ago at our plant at Kimberly 
but the products, in most cases,.cost more than the same products 
could be obtained for in the competitive markets.” 

Mr.- Mahler pointed out that a good grade of grain alcohol can 
be extracted from the sulphite waste but the government requires 
that other chemicals be added to it to make it poisonous and unifit 
for human consumption and as a result the market value of the 
alcohol is reduced at least 80 per cent. 


To Dismantle Old Mill 


The oldest pulpmill in the Wisconsin River Valley, the South 
Centralia mill near Nekoosa, owned by the Nekoosa-Edwards Com- 
pany, is to be dismantled to make room for an addition to the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Company's hydro-electric plant. The addition, 
which probably will be built within the next year or two, will 
double the power supply, increasing it from 2,800 horsepower to 
approximately 5,800 horsepower. 

The South Centralia mill was built in 1887 by George A. Whiting 
and G. Steele. It was operated from that time until 1920 supplying 
pulp,'to the South Centralia paper mill until that plant was burned 
down in 1912, and later to the Nekoosa-Edwards Company. From 
1905 until 1920 the plant was managed by Miss Callie Nason of 
Wisconsin Rapids, said to be the first woman pulpmill manager in 
the United States. 


Hearing of Creditors 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

KaLaMAzoo, Mich., Sept. 25, 1923.—Creditors of the bankrupt 
Pulp Products Company, St. Joseph, will receive approximately five 
cents on the dollar, it was indicated as result of the first meeting 
of creditors. Among the heaviest creditors listed is the Western 
Paper Mills Supply Company, Kalamazoo, with a claim of $2,416. 
Other creditors listed as notable are: Benton Harbor-St. Joseph 
Railway and Light Company, $16,000; C. E. Taylor, $22,000; Com- 
mercial National Bank, $6,250; Curtis and Meyers Electrical Com- 
pany, $1,089; John Wallace Sons Company, $1,641, and George F 
McCann, Danville, Ill., $13,000. 

Attorney Arthur E. Leckner, St. Joseph, is trustee. 

The only witness called to testify at the preliminary hearing be- 
fore Referee in Bankruptcy Banyon was C. E. Taylor, president 
of the concern. He declared that the company started in March, 
1922, closing down June of this year. The company was capitalized 
at $100,000. Mr. Taylor stated that $48,000 had been paid in, while 
51 per cent of the stock was listed as formulas and patents for 
waxing paraffined paper. Liabilities were placed at $94,000 and the 
assets at about $5,000. Mr. Taylor stated that the concern never 
grew out of the experimental stage, most of the money having been 
expended in the process of development. 

The other officers of the defunct concern are Milton Stern, Kala- 
mazoo, secretary, and William E. Hatch, St. Joseph, treasurer. 
Mr. Hatch stated that he was only a figurehead in the concern but 
that his experiment cost him $6,000. 


Money Orders to Be Deeper Blue 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 26, 1923.—Third Assistant Postmaster 
General Glover is sending a notice to postmasters throughout the 
country in connection with the change in the shade of paper for 
international money order forms. In this connection he says: 

“It has been agreed between this office and that of the Public 
Printer that the paper for use of printing’ international money-order 
forms shall be of a somewhat deeper shade of blue than.that which 
has been recently furnished. 

“The forms will be printed on this paper at once and it will be 


used exclusively after the supply of the lighter colored paper is 
exhausted.” 
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“We can Speed up our Paper Machines 
—without pitching the wire’’ 


“And what is more we feed the stock directly 
on to the wire at any speed we find necessary 
without the use of slices, and we are making, 
besides, a sheet of uniform thickness.” 


“It is all due to a new device that we installed 
a short time ago. It can be adjusted quickly 
and easily, and so accurate and fine are the 
adjustments that the sheet can be made uni- 
form over its entire width. Our wires last 


longer, too, because we eliminated the slices 
that used to wear them down.” 


“The new device was easy‘to install. We put 
it right in, in combination with the flow box 
that we had on the machine. It is called the 
Voith High Pressure Stock Inlet.” 

This has been the experience of all manufacturers installing 


the new Voith Inlet. We will be glad to give you full infor- 


mation regarding it. A post card will bring an interesting 
illustrated pamphlet. 


Valley lron Works Company as a Appleton, Wis. 


ork Office: 350 Madison Ave. 


Builders of Fourdrinier & Cylinder Paper Machines, Niagara and Holland Beaters, P. A. P. A. Rotary Pulp & Paper Screens, 
Wolf Chippers, Valley Wet Machines, and other high grade paper and pulp mill equipment. 
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SLIGHT TRADE REACTION 
EXPERIENCED IN CHICAGO 


Increased Demand for Paper Stock Which Began Early in 
September Lasted Only Brief Period—Book Papers Lag 
but Writing Papers Are Somewhat Better—Chicago Get- 
ting Ready to Entertain ‘Paper Associations During Week 
of October 8—Meeting of Woodlands Section to be a 


Feature of the Week’s Program—Personal Items of In- 
terest to the Trade. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, Il, Sept. 25, 1923——The anticipated heavy demand for 
all lines of paper stock, except those that are particularly seasonable, 
did not continue more than a brief period early in September. It 
started out well enough, but much to the surprise of all concerned 
it dropped off again and became spotty. It is stated that buyers of 
paper stock are looking for a break in the market price and are 
holding off purchases until it comes. On the other hand, sellers 
realize this backwardness and are not offering anything for sale 
below the regular market price. 

H. Van Petten, of W. E. Wroe & Co., advances his size-up of 
the market as follows: “There was a little recession made in lower 
grades of sulphite bond late in August but there has been no change 
in price on upper grades at all. There has been some slight im- 
provement in demand with the last two weeks. Medium priced loft- 
dried papers are showing a stronger demand than any of the others.” 

Writing Paper Conditions Better 

The exact situation in the writing paper branch of the industry 
is told by a well-known concern: 

“The optimists seem to have it. A month or two ago there was 
some division of opinion. The pessimists, encouraged by the sea- 
sonal dullness of the summer months, had a good deal to say and 
commanded some attention, but as we draw into the fall we find 
that all branches of the fine paper business have fared better than 
in many summer seasons in the past that have been a part of very 
prosperous years. Soft spots in the way of prices have been few 
and far between with practically no price cutting whatever in the 
better grades. The unexpected strength of the market during July 
and August indicates clearly that very firm prices will rule for the 
balance of 1923 and well into 1924.” 


Book Papers Not Going Strong 


It was reported at the Chicago office of a book paper manu- 
facturer that orders are not so plentiful as they were expected to 
be. This time of year for book papers is usually quite active and 
the slackening has caused no little concern. Price cutting was 
given as one reason for the trouble. A member of the trade ex- 
pressed his belief that business outside of Chicago was much better 
than within the metropolis. 


Prepare for Association Sessions 


During the week of October 8 Chicago will play host to several 
of the paper associations. In fact, the entire week will practically 
be given over to a big conference in which the American Pulp and 
Paper Association, the National Paper Trade Association, the Cen- 
tral States Paper Trade Association and the Middle States Wrap- 
ping Paper Association will jointly consider the problems con- 
fronting their respective fields at the present time. The American 
association will hold its meetings from October 9-11 at both the 
Drake and Blackstone Hotels. 

A feature will be the meeting of the Woodlands Section, which 
is scheduled for October 9, at the Drake. O. M. Porter, secretary- 
treasurer of this section, announces that the program includes in- 
teresting reports on the practice of forestry by the paper industry 
of the United States, as well as reports on the pulpwood situation. 


Raphael Zon, director of the Lake States Experiment Station, has 
been invited to address the meeting on the relation of the Forest 
Service to the paper industry of the lake states. 


Activities of the Paper Trade 


J. P. Brunt, treasurer of the Mid-West Box Company, is now in 
Europe and will not return until sometime during the early part of 
October. 

J. B. Jones, of the Western Newspaper Union, Omaha, Neb., was 
a business visitor in the Windy City for a few days recently. 

Another business caller last week was Logan G. Thomson, secre- 
tary of the Champion Coated Paper Company. : 

Fred White, of the James White Paper Company, book papers, 
just returned from an extensive automobile tour in the east with his 
family. In all he was gone a full month, covering between 4,000 
and 5,000 miles in that time. He went all through the White Moun- 
tains, New England and New York. 

Gordon White, of the James White Paper Company, has returned 
from New York, Boston and Philadelphia, in which cities he re- 
cently spent a few days. 

Douglas Wray, president of the Douglas Wray Paper Company, 
has returned to his desk after a combined business and pleasure trip 
to New York. 

E. A. Rohrer, of the Empire Paper Company, was in Wisconsin 
a few days last week on business. 


Opens Arbitration Hearing 


Hotyoxke, Mass., Sept. 25.—Fred M. Knight, of the State Board 
of Arbitration and Conciliation, is to hold open court today and 
tomorrow on the matter of the claims of the Firemen’s Union for 
additional pay. The firemen went oyt several weeks ago, tying up 
all of the paper mills when the papermakers’ unions refused to work 
out of sympathy with them. The agreement that finally started up 
the mills again was to leave to arbitration the matter which caused 
the strike, the demand for an increase from 73 cents to 80 cents an 
hour. Other slighter demands were conceded by the paper manu- 
facturers, who will present their side of the case as well. 

One other matter that was an aftermath of the strike was the 
alleged discrimination against some of the firemen and others. This 
discrimination the paper manufacturers denied in toto. The firemen 
at their last meeting announced that this too would be arbitrated. 
although Commissioner Knight was quoted as saying recently that 
he would have nothing to do with that as that did not come under 
his jurisdiction. The major matter will be taken up first. 


Dennison Company’s Outing 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 
Boston, Sept. 24, 1923.—Recently the employes of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company of Framingham held their third annual 


outing at Norumbega Park, Auburndale. The outing was at- 
tended by more than 6,000 persons, among the number being the 
families and friends of the employes. 

Upon arriving at the park the crowd gathered at the athletic field 
where J. R. Armington, merchandise manager and chairman of the 
outing committee, and President H. S. Dennison of the Dennison 
Company addressed the large gathering. 

Besides the long list of athletic events and the baseball games 
there was a children’s pageant and fashion show. 


H. B. Wadsworth Reports Safe 

Word has been received by the New York office of H. B. Wads- 
worth, Japanese exporter and importer, that he is safe. At the 
time of the earthquake he was in Tomakomai, which is in the 
northern part of Japan and consequently outside of the danger zone. 

It is learned, however, that several paper mills were damaged, 
although all properties of the Oji Paper Manufacturing Company, 
the largest concern of its kind in Japan, escaped damage. 
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Speed Up Production 


aenéen| iE BELOIT UNIFORM SPEED REEL will speed up produc- 
¢ ae) . . . . . . . 
See) tion in your mill. It is the modern method for increasing mill eff- 
: 4 . . . 

Soyer ciency. It is a time and labor saver and has safeguards that protect 
= your workmen from accidents. The passer does not have to change 
hands when paper is started on the drum. 


x 


If you wish to speed up pro- 
duction at your mill let us 
know the face of your calen- 
der rolls and we will gladly 
submit a figure covering your 
particular case. 
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FIRST CANADIAN PULPWOOD 
HEARING COMES OCTOBER 2 


Royal Commission Announces That It Will be Held at Halifax 
and Notifications Are Sent Those whom it is Believed 
May Desire to be Heard—Order in Council Under which 
Commission Was Appointed and Instructions which Pre- 
scribe Scope of Investigation—Subsequent Hearings to be 
Held at Times and Places to be Announced Later. 

[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Ottawa, Ont., September 25, 1923—The Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to make a thorough investigation of the pulpwood resources 
of Canada will begin holding public hearings on October 2. Fol- 
lowing is the official notification of such hearings which is being 
sent to those whom, it is believed, may desire to be heard: 


CANADA 
The Royal Commission 
on 
Pulpwood 
Orrawa, 15th September, 1923. 
Dear Sir: 

I beg to advise you that the Royal Commission appointed to en- 
quire into and report upon the pulpwood resources of Canada will 
hold public hearings at an early date, when an opportunity will be 
given to all interested to be heard. 

The first hearing will be held in Halifax on the 2nd October, 
1923, and subsequent hearings will take place at times and places 
of which due notice will be given through the press. 

I am directed by the Commission to forward you this intimation 
in order that you may have an opportunity of making any prepara- 
tion which may be necessary, to enable you to set before the Com- 
mission any representations you may care to make when hearings 
are held in your district. 

For your information I am enclosing an extract from the Order 
in Council by which the Commission was appointed, giving the par- 
ticulars of the matters into which the Commission has been in- 
structed to enquire. 7 

I am to say further, that the Commission will at any time be 
pleased to receive and give consideration to any representations 
you may care to submit in writing. 

Yours very truly, 
E. H. Fintayson, 
Secretary, 
Journal Building, Ottawa. 

Following is an extract from Order in Council dated August 14, 
1923, appointing a Commission on Pulpwood—“to inquire into and 
report on the forest resources of Canada,” with particular re- 
gard to:— 

(a) the extent in each Province of wood of various kinds avail- 
able for the manufacture of pulp. 

(b) the quantity of wood so available on lands owned by Pro- 
vincial Governments and subject, under Provincial laws and regu- 
lations, to restrictions requiring the partial or total manufacture 
of such wood in Canada; 

(c) the quantity of wood so available on lands owned by the 
Dominion Government and subject, under Federal laws and regula- 
tions, to restrictions requiring partial or total manufacture in 
Canada ; 

(d) the quantity of such wood on other lands and the condi- 
tions under which such lands are held, whether by ownership or 
lease, whether by corporations or individuals, whether by citizens 
of Canada or citizens of other countries; 

(e) the quantity of pulpwood produced in each Province of 
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Canada during the past ten years, showing the portion used in 
Canada and the portion exported; 

(f) the question of the prohibition or restriction of the export 
of pulpwood from Canada; 

(g) any other matter touching upon the production, manufac- 
ture or sale of pulpwood essential to comprehensive consideration 
of the next preceding section (f) ; 

(h) the making of recommendations that may be deemed ex- 
pedient for the better conservation of the supply of pulpwood for 
present or future use. 


LAURENTIDE DIRECTORS 
(Continued from page 0) 

An additional proviso is to the effect that the lease must be signed 
one month after the sale. 

Once more the provincial Government reasserts its decision to 
charge an additional 50 cents per h. p. exported from these rapids 
as -was the case for the Des Quinze Rapids, in which the annua! 
rental price reached $80,100, though the upset price had been set at 
$8,000. The rapids now offered for lease are located at a short dis- 
tance from the gold fields of Northern Quebec. 


Grand Falls Development 

That the development of the power of the Grand Falls would be 
undertaken by the New Brunswick Government should it be proved 
that the electricity could be provided at $180 h. p. or less, and that 
a decision would be announced probably within the next two weeks, 
was the announcement made by Premier P. J. Veniot at a recent 
meeting at St. Leonards. He said that $7,500 so far had been spent 
obtaining information and investigating the possibilities. 


Paper Merger Experts Report 

The Montreal Star says: “In connection with the proposal to 
link up Laurentide and St. Maurice, the Street hears that experts 
have reported that the proposition is not only fundamentally sound 
but would result in a tremendous saving to both enterprizes. It is 
understood that an exhaustive valuation of both properties is under 
way. The Street has taken it for granted that if the deal is con- 
summated St. Maurice would go in on the basis of about 150 and 
Laurentide 100, but one of the Laurentide insiders told the Star that 
the Street is slightly astray in the valuation of Laurentide. “They 
have forgotten,” he said “to value Laurentide Power. In that we 
have an asset that is worth many millions more than the average 
man realizes. We have the three greatest things in the country to- 
day—pulp, paper and power—and the whole proposition is im- 
pregnable. It is believed now that before any merger is made there 
will be a distribution of Laurentide Power stock to the Laurentide 
Company holders so that the merger terms would work out more like 
125 for Laurentide and 150 for St. Maurice. In view of the manner 
in which the Fordney tariff hit Canada all along the line the feeling 
in the Street is that Canada would be quite justified in forcing the 
measure for the pulp embargo which would undoubtedly add at least 
$25 per share to the intrinsic value of Canadian paper stocks. There 
has been quite confident buying lately based on the belief that the 
embargo will be put into force.” 


Price of Ground Wood Pulp Advances 


It is stated here that the price of ground wood pulp has advanced 
to $45 per ton, a development which is of considerable importance 
to many Canadian producers as a great many of the pulp and paper 
companies have a surplus of some size to place on the market. The 
price recently crept up slowly to $42 per ton but it will be recalled 
that somewhat over a year ago, when there was considerable of a 
slump in the market, ground wood pulp sold down as low as $23. It 
is stated that the increased demand resulting in the advance has 
arisen in at least some measure from low water conditions to the 
States of Maine and New York so that the supply for American 
mills from producers in those States has been considerably curtailed. 






| 
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Established 1886 


Establishment 


Year after year, you will find that the 
organizations that accomplish the big, 
substantial, worth-while things in every 
industry are the old-established ones with 
the new viston—those that are venerable 
in age and yet are endowed with the rare 
wisdom of keeping not only abreast of the 
times, but ahead of them. 


This organization is old enough to be 
“safe, sane and sound.” It is young 
enough to be continually alert, progres- 
sive and forward-looking. It was founded 
in 1886, but it still faces the rising sun. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y.. 
U. S. A. 
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MICHIGAN SUPERINTENDENTS 
HOLD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


E. H. Gilman, Superintendent of Bryant Paper Co., Elected 
Chairman of Division at Kalamazoo Meeting—George 
Pountain, Secretary for Four Years, Declines Re-election 
and is Succeeded by Jacob Parent—B. T. McBain’s 
Address on ““Waste’’ Arouses Heated Discussion—Alex- 
ander J. McKay, Vice-President of Seaman Paper Co., 
Made General Manager of Eddy Paper Corporation. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Katamazoo, Mich., September 22, 1923.—E. H. Gilman, general 
superintendent of the Bryant Paper Company, succeeds N. B. Bris- 
bois, superintendent of the Sutherland Paper Company, as chair- 
man of the Michigan division. of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents’ Association. His election took place at the 
annual meeting of the organization, held Thursday evening at the 
Park-American Hotel. 

Another important change in the official personnel of the division 
is the election of Jacob Parent, superintendent of the Western Board 
and Paper Company, as secretary to succeed George Pountain, 
superintendent of the Monarch division of the Allied Paper Mills. 
Mr. Pountain has been secretary and treasurer of the organization 
ever since the local division was formed four years ago. He has 
been a loyal and highly capable official. It was at his own request 
that he was allowed to give up his duties and retire to a more in- 
active position in the ranks. 

Three vice chairmen named are: Michael J. Redmond, Kalama- 
zoo Paper Company; George Pountain, Allied Paper Mills and A. 
G. Wightman, Hawthorne Paper Company. 


Heated Discussion on “Waste” 


B. T. McBain, production manager of the Nakoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company, Nakoosa, Wis., gave an address on “Waste.” © It 
resulted in a heated discussion of the numerous interesting points 
brought out. 

Announcement was also made by Mr. McBain that the North- 
western division (Wisconsin) will hold a two days’ session at Ap- 
pleton, Wis., October 26 and 27. Members of the Michigan division 
will receive invitations to that affair. Several are already planning 
to arrange their duties so they can take in the two days’ affair. Mr. 
McBain is chairman of the program committee for that event. 


Important Change in Grade 


With the appointment of Alexander J. McKay, vice president of 
the Seaman Paper Company, as general manager of the Eddy Paper 
Corporation, several changes are noted at the Three Rivers and 
White Pigeon plants. 

Adolph Keegan, formerly resident manager, has resigned and 
been succeeded by John F. Carroll, formerly of the Port Alice 
plant of the Whalen Pulp and Paper Company. D. E. Stowe is 
now purchasing agent, succeeding Charles F. Nielson, who re- 
signed his post as secretary of Gumbinsky Brothers to accept that 
post. Mr. Stowe was at one time with the Combined Locks and 
Lakeview mills. 

William Thomas Regaining Health 


William Thomas, veteran superintendent of the Michigan Paper 
Company, Plainwell, is greatly improved in health as result of a 
six months’ vacation, according to George Gilkey, secretary and 
general manager of the company. Mr. Thomas has not returned 
to active duties at the mill as yet and will be allowed to enjoy his 
home, farm and cottage at the lake as long as he chooses. He has 
been a resident of Plainwell for about 40 years, being first asso- 
ciated with the old Lyons mill in that village. When the Michigan 
Paper Company was organized in 1887, to purchase the Lyons plant, 


he went with the new concern. He has seen the industry expand 
from a small one machine plant to a mill with three machines and 
an output of 100,000 pounds daily. 


Resignation of H. A. Eggers 


H. A. Eggers, Milwaukee, who about a year ago took the man- 
agement of the Eddy carton division, has resigned. His successor 
has not been named as yet. C. M. Sisson, in the sales and produc- 
tion departments since 1915, has also severed his connections with 
that company and has been added to the sales department of the 
MacSimBar Paper Company, Otsego. He will relieve Charles Nel- 
son, president, of much detail work. 


They’ll Drum Up Trade 
‘ [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KaLaMazoo, Mich., Sept. 22, 1923.—A uniformed band of thirty 
pieces with a paid leader and director will soon be a reality out 
Parchment way. Jacob Kindleberger, president of the Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company, has given the project his o. k. and 
the steps toward preliminary organization have been taken and the 
first rehearsals have been held. 

Don E. McDowell is acting as leader temporarily and will offi- 
ciate in that capacity until the director wanted can be secured. He 
has been able to pick out twenty band players, all employees of the 
K. V. P. Company. This number will be increased to at least 30. 

The personnel to date is as follows: 

Cornets—Ray Doster, Roy Brundage, R. Myers, Charles Upfield. 

Clarinets—Louis Colvin, Frank Johnson. 

Saxophones—Norman Rice, Reginald Bursey. 

Trombones—Edward Seymour, Albert Berry, Edward Titus, 
Sam Geibe. 

Baritone Horns—Stuart Thompson, Charles Kindleberger. 

Piccolo—H. Vander Maay. 

Tuba—Vern Meyers. 

Alto Horns—Ray Travis, M. Whiting. 

Drums—John Harding, P. Wheat. 

The organization will be known as the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company's band. It will put in a hard winter’s work 


at practice and as soon as it is able to appear in public will be 
properly uniformed. 


To Convene at Groveton, N. H. 


Soutn Brewer, Me., Sept. 24, 1923.—The next meeting of the 
Northeastern Division of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association will be held at Groveton, N. H., Saturday, 
Oct. 6. 

There will be a business meeting at 11 A. M. Luncheon will be 
served from 12 to 1.30 P. M. Following luncheon the members will 
visit the Groveton Paper Company’s plant. At 4 P. M. Mr. O. L. 
Berger will address the meeting on “The Decker Process for Cook- 
ing Sulphite Pulp.” His talk will be followed by an open discus- 
sion on any subject that may be presented by the members. 

In the evening the Groveton Paper Company will furnish a com- 
plimentary banquet to the members and their wives. Following the 
banquet there will be speeches by prominent men, the feature of 
which will be a talk by National President N. R. Davis, 

Headquarters at Groveton will be at the Eagle Hotel. Both the 
Grand Trunk and Boston & Maine railroads enter the town. 


Denied Reported Appointment 


Wasuincton, D. C., September 26, 1923.—Published reports that 
Frank L. Moore, president of the United States Pulp Products 
Company, has been appointed pulp and paper advisor to the United 
States Tariff Commission, are denied by Vice-Chairman Culbertson 
of the commission. The report states that Mr. Moore was appointed 
in an advisory capacity and Mr. Culbertson in his denial says that 
the commission never appoints anyone in an advisory capacity. 
They are either employed full time or not at all. 
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It lives with us, serves our every 


ll Paper Company 


In the little black japanned box that 


will be opened when the Doctor has paid his last call, the 


care of your family is left to a few pieces of paper. 
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Hammerm 


Your avoidance of ailments and your recovery from illness 
inations 0 


are made easier by the contribution of paper to health 
extension. Witches’ herbs and the King’s Touch have given 


way to the medical book and the prescription pad. 
Paper is one of the Genii dreamed of by the ancient imag- 


of little cellulose fibers stand at attention to serve the 


Every bottle on your medicine shelf at home speaks to you 
physical well-being of you and your loved ones. 


with a paper label. 


If the doctor wrote your prescr 
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TARIFF COMMISSION HEARS 
FINAL ARGUMENT ON CASEIN 


Henry A. Wise Represents Paper Manufacturers in Their 
Application for Reduction in Casein Duty—John D. 
Miller, President Milk Producers, Speaks for Casein 
Men—Wise States Casein Is Essential in Production of 
Coated Paper—American Producers Will Not Furnish 
Full Amount Needed—No Casein Industry in Country, 
Commission Hears. 


WasuinctTon, D. C., September 26, 1923—A final argument was 
held before the United States Tariff Commission yesterday in con- 
nection with the application of the coated paper manufacturers ot 
the United States for a reduction in the tariff rate on casein of 
50 per cent or a reduction of from 2%4 cents per pound to 1%4 cents 
per pound. 

The coated paper manufacturers were represented at the argu- 
ment by Henry A. Wise, the well known New York attorney while 
the producers were represented by John D. Miller, president of the 
National Milk Producers’ Federation. In addition to Mr. Wise, 
Hugh P. Baker, secretary of the American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation; Henry A. Derby, of the Kalbfleisch Corporation, New 
York and Martin Cantine also attended the hearing on behalf of 
the paper manufacturers. 

Mr. Wise opened up his argument before the Commission by re- 
viewing in part what had been brought out at the hearing. He 
called the Commision’s attention to the fact that the coated paper 
manufacturers use between 75 and 86 per cent of the casein pro- 
duced and he made a strong appeal to the Commission that it recom- 
mend to the President that the casein rate be reduced. 


Casein Essential in Coated Paper 


He said that casein is absolutely essential to the manufacture of 
coated paper and he said that the investment in the coated paper 
industry at present is approximately $97,000,000. He told the Com- 
mission, also, that during the past few years the coated paper in- 
dustry has been “spotty.” 

The Commission was told that casein is imported into the United 
States because American producers will not produce the full amount 
needed for the American paper industry. He claimed that the 
American manufacturers need between 30,000,000 and 35,000,000 
pounds a year while the domestic production at the maximum was 
about 14,000,000 pounds. This year the production, if it keeps up 
the way it has been will be about 8,000,000 pounds while the paper 
manufacturers alone will need about 30,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Wise told the Commission that the American casein pro- 
ducers do not need any more protection. They have neither prom- 
ised to produce more nor better casein if the tariff rates are raised to 
334 cents per pound as the milk producers are asking. 


Argentine Supplies Two-Thirds 


He called particular attention to the fact that during the war 
years, when American casein producers got more protection than 
they ever could under a tariff law, that their production was de- 
creased rather than increased. The United States, he said, is de- 
pendent upon the Argentine market for at least two-thirds of its 
casein needs. Moreover, he pointed out, the record shows that 
American casein is inferior to the foreign product. The average 
price now of the foreign product, Mr. Wise said, is about 16% 
cents per pound as against about 1534 cents for the American 
product. 

Mr. Wise made a flat statement that if the American casein pro- 
ducers will manufacture the proper quality and quantity of casein 
that American paper manufacturers will take 35,000,000 pounds of 











it at 14 cents and he said he would back the statement up by con- 
tracts. The American paper manufacturer, he said, wants to be 
assured of his supply. 


No Casein Industry in United States 


Great stress was laid on the fact, by Mr. Wise, that a lot of theo- 
retical matter had been put into the record in this case but no actual 
casein manufacturer had produced his cost sheets to show actually 
what his product was costing him. He made a flat statement that 
there is no casein industry in the United States, but it is merely a 
by product and the American manufacturer makes no effort to es- 
tablish an industry. He called very particular attention to the fact 
that an expert of the United States Department of Agriculture had 
testified that every year 2,500,000,000 pounds of skimmed milk are 
allowed to flow into the sewers. 


Issues Between Farmers 


Mr. Miller on behalf of the milk producers in an effort to bolster 
up his case, gave it as his opinion that the main issue in the case 
is between the American farmer and the Argentine farmer. As 
during the hearings Mr. Miller laid much stress on the procedure 
of the Commission and paid little attention to the main issues of 
the case. In addition to this he submitted to the Commission a long 
legal brief in which he set forth very fully the Commission’s pro- 
cedure. , 

At the opening of the hearing Chairman Marvin announced sev- 
eral decision of the Commission in connection with requests made 
by Mr. Miller at the former hearing. In all cases the decisions were 
adverse to him. The Commission denied his application that wher 
a report is made to the President on casein that a report should 
also be made on coated paper in which he asked for an increase in 
the rate of 50 per cent. He said that the Commission would con- 
sider this in its regular routine way. The Commission also refused 
to allow the Commission experts to be placed on the witness stand 
but copies of some of the reports made by the experts were put in 
the hands of both sides. The Commission has taken the case under 
advisement. 


Addresses Reforestation Committee 


AxBany, N. Y., September 21, 1923—‘“As an owner of timber 
land, and as a paper manufacturer I am tremendously interested 
in the permanency of our industry, and the forests on which that 
industry depends,” said George W. Sisson, Jr., before the United 
States Senate Committee on Reforestation at its hearing here to- 
day. Mr. Sisson who was formerly president of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, and who is president of the Racquette 
River Paper Company, Potsdam, N. Y., appeared as the represen- 
tative of the paper industry in the state. 

“The paper industry,” he continued, “uses but four per cent of 
the annual wood cut of the nation, while over 95 per cent of all 
the paper manufactured in the United States is made entirely or 
in part from wood. This is sufficient evidence of the importance 
of the forestry problem to the paper manufacturer. 

“The paper industry can properly claim to be taking the lead 
among American industries in the actual practice of forestry. The 
American Paper and Pulp Association has a section entirely de- 
voted to the forestry problem. Nine New York state paper com- 
panies are practicing forestry on their timberlands in this state. 

“Our problem is first of all prevention of fire. Secondly we face 
the need for proper forest management, and the part of the state 
and federal governments in this problem involves the question of 
the taxation of forest lands. If our forests are not taxed out of 





existence, the paper manufacturer will handle his timberland to 
secure successive crops of the wood on which his mill depends. We 
have sufficient land in New York State to provide all the wood the 
New York mills consume, if we are not hampered by tax and other 
legislation which makes forest maintenance impossible from a finan- 
cial standpoint.” 
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Would you base the price of your 


paper on costs determined 
by a one-day test? 


(ream. any paper pro- 

duction man would say that 
a cost record, to be of any value, 
must be a continuous record. Yet 
a big part of the cost of paper— 
the cost of power—is seldom a 
continuous record. More often it 
is an estimate—based on a boiler 
trial made under ideal conditions. 


Many executives and power plant 
engineers have found this fact to 
offer an opportunity to stabilize 
profits by replacing the vague 
part of manufacturing costs with 
accurate data. 


They now insist that a record is 
kept of the cost of steam genera- 
tion. And they insist that each 
department of the mill be charged 
with its correct share of that cost. 


Engineers have always realized 
the value of tests to determine 
fuel economies. Now they are 
realizing the still greater value of 
keeping records that will enable 
them to continuously maintain 
maximum economy. 


With this new opportunity has come 
increased appreciation of Republic 
Flow Meters. The records of this 
equipment are both a guide and a 
check. They are the main entry in 
computing the cost per thousand 
pounds of steam; they are the unerring 
guide to correct firing so that the cost 
will be held to the minimum. 


Recently a very intensive study of the possibil- 
ities of power plant cost accounting has been 
made by the engineers of this company, work- 
ing in collaboration with prominent account- 
ants and consulting engineers. This survey has 
resulted in tangible forms and methods of 
using them. This is all included in the 
free bulletin, “Power Plant Cost Accounting.” 
Ask for your copy. 


Republic Flow Meters Co., 2232 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


FY a. 
PIONEER ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 


FLOW METERS 


Also manufacturers of Republic CO, Recorders and Republic Model SFC (Steam Flow-CO,) 
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New York Trade Inttings 


T. J. Burke, secretary of the Salesmen’s Association, attended a 
conference of the organization at Holyoke last week. 
* * * 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, was 
one of nearly a hundred guests of the International Paper Company 
who visited the corporation mill last week at Three Rivers, Canada. 

* * * 


George W. Sisson, Jr., of the Racquette River Paper Company, 
Potsdam, N. Y., was in New York during the week. He returned 
by way of Albany where he attended the reforestation hearing of 
the senate committee then sitting at the state capital. 

* * * 


Dr. Hugh P. Baker, Executive Secretary of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, 18 East Forty-first street, represented the 
industry at two important meetings during the week. The first 
of these was the hearing on a lower duty on casein before a legis- 
lative committee at Washington and the other was the hearing of 
the senate committee on reforestation in Bangor, Me. 

* * * 


The curtailment of news print consumption due to the outlaw 
strike of the New York pressmen is expected to come to an end 
within a few days. The metropolitan dailies are now printing six- 
teen page editions under the combined heading and it is said that 
they will increase the number of pages within a few days. It is 


the general opinion in newspaper circles that the backbone of the 
strike is broken. 


Woodlands Section’s Program 


Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 24, 1923—The program of the Woodlands 
Section’s Chicago meeting on October 9, which will be an impor- 
tant feature of the Fifth Fall Business Conference of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, to be held at the Drake Hotel the week 
of October 8, includes interesting reports on the practice of for- 
estry by the paper industry of the United States, and on the pulp- 
wood situation. 

Ralph Zon, director of the Lake States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, of the United States Forest Service, has been invited to ad- 
dress the meeting on the relation of the Forest Service to the paper 
industry of the Lake States. 

The principal topic for discussion will be the threatened Canadian 
pulpwood embargo and its effect on the practice of forestry in the 
United States and Canada. Prominent foresters on both sides of 
the line will speak on this subject. 

The Armstead Snow. Motors of the United States, Inc., will show 
a motion picture film which Col. W. E. Haskell, of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, has characterized as the most thrilling and 
spectacular which he has ever seen. 

Pulp and paper mill executives, their foresters and managers of 
their woods departments, etc., will be very welcome at this meeting. 


Inspect Holyoke Company’s Property 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT, ] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., Sept. 25, 1923—The Directors of the Holyoke 
Water Power Company made a tour of inspection of the entire 
property of the company last Friday, including not only the power 
developments but all the real estate and mill sites owned by the 
company. The work under way at the No. 2 overflow, in prepara- 
tion for the new big automatic hydro-electric unit, was inspected 
as well as the new work at the river plant. At the formal meeting 


a regular dividend of 3 per cent was declared and an extra dividend 
Luncheon was served at the Nonotuck Hotel. 


of 1 per cent. 





Letter to Stockholders 


The stockholders’ committee recently appointed by stockholders 
of the American Writing Paper Company at New York has made 
public the following self explanatory letter: 


Stockholders’ Committee 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
Bankers’ Trust Company Depositary, 
C. O. Cornell, Secretary, 
16 Wall Street, New York City. 
B. W. Jones, chairman; M. C. Branch, Murray H. Coggeshall, 
John T. Gillespie, Percy H. Johnston, Ridley Watts, committee, 
“New York City, Sept. 12, 1923. 
“To the Stockholders of American Writing Paper Company : 
“At the request of the holders of a majority in amount of the 
outstanding capital stock of the American Writing Paper Company, 
the undersigned have consented to act as a committee to endeavor 
to prepare a plan for the readjustment of the debt and capitaliza- 
tion of the company, with a view to protecting the interests of the 
stockholders. 
“Under date of August 1, 1923, there was sent to you a letter from 
the president of the company, transmitting a financial statement as 
of April 30, 1923, prepared by Messrs. F. W. Lafrentz & Co. 
“The company has not been operated profitably for a number of 
years, and this is reflected in the recent quotations for both classes 
of stock. It is believed that the management has been considerably 
strengthened during the past few months, and that if the company 
is provided with additional constructive management and with suffi- 
cient working capital, it can be operated profitably, and the equity 
of the stockholders preserved. 
“Tt is hoped that the committee working in co-operation with 
others will be able to prepare shortly a plan which will enable the 
company to obtain this additional working capital, and that if the 
stockholders act promptly, and in unison, it will be unnecessary to 
have any legal proceedings. The committee is working in co- 
operation with the officers and board of directors of the company, 
and also with representatives of the bondholders, with a view to 
making it possible to have a fair plan made effective at an early 
date. 
“Tt is essential, if the efforts of the committee are to be success- 
ful, that the stockholders deposit their stock with Bankers Trust 
Company, Depositary, No. 16 Wall street, New York city, properly 
endorsed for transfer, and the depositary will issue its transferable 
receipt therefor. 
“Application will be made in due course to list the certificates 
of deposit upon the New York Stock Exchange, in place of the 
preferred stock now listed. 
“A deposit agreement is in course of preparation, but the stock- 
holders are asked immediately to deposit their stock. The com- 
mittee will be glad to answer inquiries from stockholders. 
“B. W. Jones, Chairman, 
“M. C. Brancn, * 
“Murray H. CoccesHatt, 
“Joun T. GILLESPIE, 
“Percy H. JoHNsTON, 
“Riptey Watts, 

“C. O. Cornell, Secretary, 16 Wall street, N. Y.” 


Finnish Paper Prices 


Wasurncton, D. C., September 26, 1923.—No changes in price 
were made by the Wood-pulp Mill Union or the Kymmene Aktie- 
bolag, which together control the bulk of the mechanical ground- 
wood produced in Finland. Some reductions took place in the 
foreign market values of chemical wood pulp during the first ha!f 
of July and again during the first part of August, but these were 
slight, averaging only about 15 to 20 cents per metric ton, as re- 
ported by Consul Leslie Davis, Helsingfors. 
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92-Inch Type “CA” SLITTER AND WINDER 


HANDLING LIGHT WEIGHT CHIP 
IN THE MILL OF FAIRFIELD PAPER COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, OHIO 


HARD ROLLS NO DUST 
WITH CORES or WITHOUT CORES 


THE LANGSTON LINE OF SLITTERS AND REWINDERS 
HANDLE ANYTHING FROM TISSUE TO BOARD 


CLEAN 


Samuel M. Langston 326q Camden, New Jersey 
Company = U.S. A. 


Agents: T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co. Toronto Type Foundry Co. 
63 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1 Toronto, Canada 
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ALASKA’S PROBLEM 


There is no doubt that Alaska has tremendous resources, par- 
ticularly in pulpwood. All of the paper mills in the country could 
probably be run for a period of two or three years if it were possible 
to utilize it. Much has been written about possibilities of the 
country following the sale of a large tract of timber recently by 
the Forest Service and attention was also drawn to it by Canada’s 
threat to cut off the export of pulpwood. 

It is not always well, however, to take too sanguine a view of 
a problem. Alaska has some very serious problems before she can 
develop her paper industry. Nature seems to have brought a 
number of unfortunate obstacles to bear and it will take a good 
deal of ingenuity to overcome them. 

Many people do not realize just where the timber lies in Alaska. 
They think of it as wooded clear up to the Arctic Circle, As a 
matter of fact practically the only timber of any value lies in the 
narrow strip in the southerly part of the territory around Skagway 
and Juneau. The great bulk of the country is covered with tiny, 
dwarfed trees too small to amount to anything as pulpwood or 
timber. Some of them are even too stunted for firewood and only 
grow to a height-of a few inches. 

Transportation facilities are extremely primitive. In the country 
where the timber is abundant the continental divide is backed right 
up against the sea coast. This offers a good chance for rafting 
the logs, but precludes the possibility of waterpower. The streams 
are all small even though the fall in many cases is great. The 
water has not enough bulk to turn a turbine. 

The government has recently improved the narrow gauge railroad 
that runs from Seward to Fairbanks and made it standard, but this 
does not mean much to the paper man because it does not tap the 
great timber resources. 

Thus Alaska has little waterpower, a limited area of richly tim- 
bered land and bad transportation. Undoubtedly these problems will 
be solved. They are not insuperable and Alaska may conceivably 
be one of our richest states some day, 

It has been suggested that small generating plants be harnessed 
to the numerous creeks which have sufficient fall and the output 
of all be hooked together in order to furnish electricity. 

This scheme would hardly pay until paper and timber become 
much more valuable than they now are. Then, too, it is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that some one will invent a practical 
machine for using the power of the tides. When this happens the 
whole thing will be simple. At any rate it is safe to conclude 
that the prosperity of Alaska still lies some distance away in the 
future. 





A WORLD WITHOUT NEWSPAPERS 
The average New Yorker never realized, until the recent strike 
of the pressmen, how much his favorite newspaper has come to be 
-a-part of -his life. For a-short.space-of-time-he was -deprived -of- 





his paper and later was supplied with a substitute, limited by 
necessity, and consequently unsatisfactory. 

New York had a brief period in which to realize what a creat 
city without newspapers would be. The more thoughtful may have 
contemplated the condition if we were forced to live in a world 
without newspapers. 

The daily newspaper has come to be an absolute necessity. That 
has been brought home to the average New Yorker. He was com- 
pletely lost without his papers during the period he could not ob- 
tain them and he fell greedily upon anything in the way of a 
newspaper that he could procure. The little papers from the 
suburbs, with their meager supply of world news, were seized by 
him and read assiduously. 

The man who seizes his newspaper and refers to the market 
quotations found something gone out of his life, the man who grabs 
his paper and turns to see whether the Yankees or the Giants won 
or what horse got the third race at Belmont felt as though he had 
lost a friend. In the morning it would have been almost as easy 
for him to go without his breakfast as it was for him to go to 
his work without his newspaper. At night he felt the same and 
grabbed for anything that had the appearance of a newspaper. 

Occasionally we hear oir newspapers assailed for various rea- 
sons. Sometimes they are condemned because they print too much 
scandal and go into details ‘of things unfit for the young to read. 
There may be occasional offenses of this kind but, after all, the 
brief period New York experienced without its newspapers proved 
to most people that it would be a worse world and not a better 
world if there were no newspapers in it. 

There was a day when newspapers were something of a luxury 
but that day is past and today the newspaper is a vital part of 
everybody’s life. A world without newspapers would be almost 
as lamentable as a world without schools and without churches. 
That is the lesson brought home to the people of New York as a 
result of the strike of the New York pressmen. 


NEW YORK EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 

“There is no direct evidence of a downward trend in employ- 
ment,” is the announcement made by the New York state labor 
department as it makes its employment report for the month of 
August. 

The department adds that the present employment level is as high 
as that at the beginning of the year. 

This is encouraging news despite the fact that the report which 
it accompanies shows a falling off during August in New York 
state factory employment. Increases in employment were largely 
in the garment trades and were seasonal in character. The most 
important decrease for the month was in the automobile industrics. 
Decreases were reported in all the textile industries. The report 
says in part: 

“A strike caused reductions in the pulp and paper industry. The 
printing and paper products industries were all slightly less active. 
Among the chemical and allied industries employment rose in the 
factories making industrial chemicals and perfumes, and went lower 
in those making soaps and photographic supplies and in the oil re- 
fineries. A very large drop took place in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic dyes and coal tar products: There was less activity in most 
of the plants making rubber goods. 
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“The demand for building supplies is not noticeably reduced. 
Employment was practically unchanged in the cement mills, the cut- 
stone yards, and the glass factories. The increase in the brick 
yards was due to the settlement of a strike. There were small re- 
ductions in the saw and planing mills making house trim, but the 
sharp declines in the box factories were due to the release of em- 
ployees in the sugar refineries. The paint factories reduced employ- 
ment slightly.” 





Adopt Plan of Co-operation 


A most important plan of co-operation between the national box 
manufacturers and the manufacturers of glazed and fancy papers 
has been worked out for the simplification of the distribution to 
the box manufacturers of the product of the glazed paper mills. 
Still further steps toward the accomplishment are under considera- 
tion, with the result that there has been an elimination of oppor- 
tunities of differences between buyer and seller. 

The first step was the adoption by the National Paper Box Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and the Glazed and Fancy Paper Manufac- 
turers’ Association of a basic size of 25 x 40 (1,000 square inches) 
for pricing and billing glazed and fancy papers for the box industry. 

The Glazed and Fancy Paper Manufacturers’ Association, how- 
ever, through its secretary, Jacob Erichsen, has made a further sug- 
gestion on the sale of paper in rolls, which is now under consid- 
eration by the box manufacturers. While all paper sold by a mem- 
ber of the association is sold under his guaranty that the quantity 
is as represented, two rolls containing the same number of square 
inches may, owing to a negligible difference in the thickness of the 
paper, seem to be of different sizes. The customer naturally ques- 
tions the content of the rolls of different diameter. Mr. Erichsen’s 
suggestion, therefore, is that the box manufacturers work out some 
device by which the number of inches in the rolls may be automat- 
ically measured, so that a simple check of quantity delivered may be 
obtained for tallying of paper received against the paper manu- 
facturer’s invoices, 

The question is of minor importance, but the adjustment of such 
minor differences in a spirit of friendliness between the two associa- 
tions, is a notable evidence of the spirit of co-operation being fos- 
tered between different groups of the paper industry. 


No Act on Paper Specifications 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., September 26, 1923.—Ansel Wold, clerk of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Printing, expects to call a 
preliminary meeting of the Paper Specifications Committee of the 
Joint Committee the latter part of October. He has not yet set 
a definite date for the meeting. Any changes to be made in the 
paper specifications for the Government Printing Office for the 
forthcoming year have to be made by the Specifications Committee 
before Congress convenes early in December. The Specifications 
Committee is required to place its report in the hands of the Joint 
Committee as soon as Congress convenes. 





Acquire Mullin Bros. Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

KALAMAzoo, Mich., Sept. 25, 1923——-The Mid-West Box Com- 
pany, Marion, Ind., under the name of the Mid-Lakes Paper Com- 
pany, has acquired the Mullen Brothers Paper Mill, St. Joseph, 
Mich., and will operate it. The new company takes over the in- 
terests of Francis Hughes, Chicago, who bought the plant at a re- 
ceiver’s sale last fall, from the Farmers and Merchants Bank, Ben- 
ton Harbor. W. H. Fairchild, president of the Mid-West Box Com- 
pany, holds a similar position with the Mid-Lakes Paper Company. 
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Government Bids 
[FRom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Wasuincton, D. C., September 26, 1923—The Government 
Printing Office has received the following paper bids: 

35,700 pounds 21 x 31—102 flat bristol board: Carter, Rice & Co., 
Corp., at $.0575 per pound; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $.0579; 
The Whitaker Paper Company, $.0603; Old Dominion Paper Com- 
pany, $.0654; Dobler and Mudge, $.0597; Wilkinson Bros. & Co., 
$.06495. 

5,000 sheets, 47% x 7% folded mourning paper: R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, $22.35 per M. sheets; Whitaker Paper Company, 
$23.74; Eaton, Crane and Pike Company, $32.94; Barton, Duer and 
Koch Paper Company, $35.00; Charles W. Boors & Co., $28.80; 
R. Carter Ballantyne, $22.50; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 
$16.78; F. T. Parsons Paper Company, $6.35. 

5,000 sheets, 47%4 x 77% mourning paper, not folded: R. P. An- 
drews Paper Company, $11.30 per M sheets; Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, $23.74; Eaton, Duer and Koch Paper Company, $18.45; 
Charles W. Boors & Co., $17.30; R. Carter Ballantyne, $11.75; 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $12.93; F. T. Parsons Paper Com- 
pany, $3.45. 


Mourning Envelope Bids 


5,000, 4% x 5% mourning envelopes: R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, at $15.75 per M sheet; Whitaker Paper Company, $17.37; 
Eaton, Crane and Pike Company, $24.77; Barton, Duer and Koch 
Paper Company, $34.75; Charles W. Boors & Co., $21.70; R. Car- 
ter Ballantyne, $16.00; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $12.10; 
F. T. Parsons Paper Company, $8.75. ; 

5,000 mourning stock cards, pasted bristol: R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, $14.50 per M; Whitaker Paper Company, $16.02; Eaton, 
Crane and Pike Company, $28.00; Barton, Duer and Koch Paper 
Company, $20.75; Charles W. Boors & Co., $24.00; R. Carter Bal- 
lantyne, $18.10; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $11.99; F. T. 
Parsons Paper Company, $9.75. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on Septem- 
ber 28 for 1,200 pounds of 17 x 22—24 fine white glazed bond paper. 


Paper Bids Received 


The purchasing officer of the Government Printing Office has 
received the following paper bids: 

1,500,000 Ibs. 22% x 28% 104 U. S. Postal Card Cream bristol 
board, in 44%4 inch rolls: The Champion Fibre Company, at $.08 
per lb.; Dill and Collins Company, $.0748; American Writing 
Paper Company, $.0788, and Old Dominion Paper Company, 
$.077489. 

2,000 Rope Manila Filing Jackets, 101% x 1234; 24 x 26: Mathers- 
Lamm Paper Company, at $23.00 per M.; R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, $27.00; International Tag Company, $31.90; U. S. En- 
velope Company, $29.25; Keystone Envelope Company, $52.50; 
William Bratter, Inc., $29.80. 

W. L. Jones will furnish 7,400 reams of 8 x 13—5%4 white laid 
absorbent mimeograph paper to the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, at $3,227.00. Samuel S. Alcorn will fur- 
nish 900 reams of 16 x 21—24 white printing paper at $2,385.00, and 
the Old Dominion Paper Company will furnish 23,000 plain white 
memorandum pads at $689.77. The Osburn Paper Company will 
furnish 9,000 reams of 8 x 10%, white punched typewriter paper at 
$8,545.50. Bids for these items were opened on September 18. 


Award to Gresham Co. 


The Gresham Blank Book Company has been awarded the con- 
tract by the Bureau for furnishing 2,964 ruled journal blank books 
at $3,810.60. The same firm will also furnish 2,668 of the same at 
$1,326.60. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on October 1 
for 1,500 sheets of 36 x 36 corrugated straw board. 
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Globe and Cylinder Ro- 
tary Bleaching Boilers 

Digesters 

Riveted Steel Tanks 

Flumes, Smokestacks, 
Penstocks 


























General Steel Plate Con- 
struction of every de- 
scription. 
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Here’s Valuable Data on 
Rotary Bleaching Boilers 


LOBDELL 


FoR you to understand, thoroughly, the completeness of Biggs 
equipment, the scope of Biggs activities, and the careful method 
followed in making each Rotary Bleaching Boiler, it would necessi- 
tate either a trip through our plant or a very excellent descriptive 
book. 

Knowing that you might not be able to go through our plant, we 
directed our efforts to turning out a book that would approach, as 
nearly as possible, the same result. 

Its pages take you along in an easy, informal manner from one 
department to another, a real glimpse of Biggs production methods 
and “ideals.” At the conciusion of your “trip” you will find a mass 
of testimonials and pictures of impressive installations, convincing 
evidence of Biggs supremacy in the paper industry. 


This book is rather expensive and the limited edition is being dis- 


tributed rapidly. If you desire a copy we suggest you write for 
it without delay. 


The Biggs Boiler Works Company 


Akron 20, Ohio 


LOBDELL Calenders are equipped with Patent Electric Motor, Hydraulic 
or Ratchet Lift all operated from the floor. 


LOBDELL Micrometer Calipers are handy and accurate. 
LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CoO. 





ROLL GRINDERS are the only 
machines of the kind fitted with auto- 
miauc crowning device which develops a perfect crown without the use of a 
guide or former and repeated trying for the correct setting. 


Eset. 1836 Wilmington, Del. U. Ss. A. 


September 27, 1923 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 
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Section of the 


PEVETI Ga tht ene 


INVESTIGATION OF THE HYPOBROMITE METHOD FOR 
DETERMINING BLEACH REQUIREMENT OF PULPS* 


By T. M. ANprREws AND M. W. Bray 


Forest Propucts Lasporatory, U. S. Forest Service, MApison, WIs. 


Tingle’s hypobromite method for determining the bleach require- 
ments of pulps has been tried under varying conditions on sulphite 
and soda pulps. It was found necessary, in order to avoid errors due 
to volatilization of the bromine, to dilute the reacting solution and 
to maintain the temperature between 23° and 28° C. For sulphite 
pulps the method is of definite value provided the necessary precau- 
tions, as pointed out, are properly observed and the variations in 
bleach requirements are not too great. For soda pulps the method 
cannot be recommended without further investigation, owing to an 
apparent lack of constancy in the ratio of the chlorine factor to the 
bleach required. 


Tingle recently worked out a rapid method for the determination 
of the bleach requirement of pulp by the use of hypobromite solu- 
tion. He found that by using a factor the results agree closely with 
the bleach used in the mill. His results are based chiefly upon tests 
made on a single type of sulphite pulp and under conditions peculiar 
to his own laboratory. This investigation was undertaken in order 
to determine the reliability of this test when applied to various 
kinds of pulps and under. varying conditions not specified by its 
originator. 

Tingle’s method is briefly as follows: 


A sample of 0.6 to 0.75 gram of oven-dry pulp is dissolved in 30 
cc. of a mixture consisting of nine parts by volume of hydrochloric 
acid (sp. gr. 1.19) and one part of sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1.84). To 
this solution are added 20 cc. of n/10 sodium hypobromite. After 
standing 30 minutes the excess bromine is back-titrated with n/10 
thiosulphate solution, and the results are calculated in terms of grams 
of chlorine per 100 grams of pulp, designated the chlorine factor. 
By means of an empirical factor (K = 3) the chlorine factor is con- 
verted into bleach required to bring the pulp to a standard white 
color. The acid solvent and the standard solutions used in these 
tests were the same as those used by Tingle. 

In Tingle’s article it is stated that only oven-dry pulp can be used. 
The pulps used in the investigations at this laboratory have contained 
as high as 7.9 per cent moisture, and this can probably be increased 
to 10 per cent without too great a dilution of the acid solvent. Those 


* Presented before the Division of Cellulose Chemistry at the 65th Meeting 
of the American ical Society, New Haven, Conn., April 2 to 7, 1923 


1 Paper, 29, 7 (1922); Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 14, 40 (1922). 


with a higher moisture content may be quickly dried to less than 
10 per cent moisture, and the moisture accurately determined while 
the analysis is being carried out. 

One difficulty inherent in this method is that the sample is too 
small to be thoroughly representative of a large amount of pulp. 
The size of the sample can hardly be increased, however, with any 
method making use of the solvent employed. By raising the tem- 
perature to 50° C. a larger quantity may be dissolved, but this gives 
rise to serious errors and the results are cntirely unreliable. Ordinary 
variations in room temperature while dissolving the pulp do not ap- 
preciably affect the analytical results. If careful methods of sam- 
pling are followed, the errors due to sampling should not be appre- 
ciably greater than those incident to other laboratory methods for 
determining the bleach requirements. 

Another difficulty with Tingle’s method is that it does not take 
into consideration the effect of temperature on the rate and extent 
of the reaction. Further, it is practically impossible to add the 
hypobromite solution to concentrated acid without losing some of 
the bromine. Again, upon dilution of this solution there is a further 
and much greater chance of losing a considerable portion of the 
bromine. 

Calcium Hypochlorite Method 


It was found impossible to determine by actual mill operation the 
bleaching powder requirements of the pulps used in this investiga- 
tion. They were tested, however, by the method in regular use at 
the Forest Products Laboratory for the determination of the bleach 
requirements by actual calcium hypochlorite bleaches. This method 
consists in subjecting about 60-gram samples of each pulp to varying 
amounts of bleach in warm dilute solution with constant stirring 
until exhausted. The bleached pulps are washed, made into hand 
sheets, dried, and compared with a standard. The standard for sul- 
phite pulp was a high-grade, commercially bleached spruce pulp, and 
for soda pulp a typical, commercially bleached aspen soda pulp. 

EXPERIMENTAL—Seven sulphite and two soda pulps were analyzed 
under various corditions. The results of these analyses are given 
in Table 1. In all these 20 cc. of hypobromite were added to a 
concentrated acid solution of the pulp and allowed to act for 30 
minutes. The first two sets of analyses, on Nos. 104 and 101, were 
carried out under conditions identical with those employed by 
Tingle, and the results do not check well among themselves. With 
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No. 104 there is a variation of 5.9 per cent in the amount of bleach 
required, and with No. 101 more than 2.0 per cent. 


TaBLE 1—BieacuinG Powper ReEguirep For SULPHITE AND Sopa Putrs as 
DETERMINED BY TINGLE’s HypopROMITE METHOD UNpER Various CONDITIONS 


(0.6-gram sample, 20 cc. hypobromite, acting for 30 minutes) 
Bleaching Powder Required—, 


n/10 Hypo- Hypo- Forest Products 
Tempera- Mois- bromite bromite Laboratory 
ture ture consumed method method 
No. °c. % ce. % % 
Mitscherlich Sulphite Pulps—Spruce Wood 
104 Room 6.8 4.63 25.2 30 
4.72 25.7 
5.36 29.1 
5.71 31.1 
Av. 27.8 
101 Room 6.4 2.17 11.8 15 
2.50 13.5 
2.55 13.8 
Av. 13.0 
103 23 6.6 2.28 12.5 12 
2.44 13.2 
2.28 12.5 
2.33 12.8 
Av. 12.8 
103 23 O.D* 2.54 12.9 12 
2.44 12.4 
2.42 12.3 
Av. 12.5 3 
28 6.6 2.61 14.1 
i 2.73 13.0 
2.77 12.3 
Av. rs 1‘ 
28 O.D. 2.92 14. 
is 2.71 13.7 
2.71 13.7 
2.61 13.2 
Av. 13.8 30 
- 10 Room 6.8 5.71 31.1 
5.88 32.0 
Av. 31.5 
103 5 6.6 1.19 6.5 12 
1.00 5.4 
1.27 6.9 
Av. 6.3 
103 18 6.6 1.98 10.8 12 
1.79 9.7 
1.68 9.1 
Av. 9.9 
Greater than 
37 23 4.1 8.39 44.4 30 
8.01 42.5 
Av. 43.5 
Greater than 
61 23 4.9 6.70 35.6 30 
6.70 35.6 
6.90 36.7 
Av. 36.0 
51 23 3.2 13.92 73.0 
13.46 70.1 
13.61 71.3 
Av. 71.5 
99 23 6.8 2.74 14.9 15 
2.67 14.5 
2.82 15.4 
Av. 14.9 
Quick Cook Sulphite—Spruce Wood 
29 23 4.4 2.13 11.3 12 
2.23 11.8 
2.2 11.8 
Av. 11.6 
Soda Pulps—Aspen Wood 
94 23 5.6 2.72 14.6 18 
3.05 16.4 
2.77 14.7 
Av. 15.2 
116 23 6.2 1.88 10.1 26 
2.03 10.9 
Av. 10.5 


«0. D. = oven-dried. 


Pulp No. 103 was analyzed under the same conditions, except 
that the temperature was kept at 23° C. during the period of the 
reaction with the hypobromite and the results were not so varied. 
This same pulp, previously dried in the oven, gave results that were 
in close accord with those obtained with air-dried samples contain- 
ing 6.6 per cent moisture. 


Taste 2—Errect or Rate or Appinc Hyposromite So_ution To ConceEn- 
TRATED ACID ON THE Loss oF BROMINE RY VOLATILIZATION IN BLanK TESTS 


Rate of Adding Hypobromite n/10 Thiosulphate 
Hypobromite cc. ce. 
Normal 20.01 19.03 
20.03 18.48 
20.04 18.54 
20.07 18.83 
20.05 18.78 
20.04 18.93 
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Two-thirds normal 20.00 17.79 
20.00 18.15 
20.00 18.05 
One-third normal 20.00 16.00 
20.00 16.56 
20.00 17.00 
20.00 16.85 
Taste 3—TuiTRaTION oF emnenee Tuat Has Been Appep to Diturep 
cIp 
Hypobromite n/10 Thiosulphate 
cc. ce. 
10.00 10.08 
10.00 10.09 
10.00 10.00 
10.00 10.02 
10.00 9.97 
10.00 9.95 
10.00 9.87 
10.00 9.82 
10.00 10.00 
10.00 10.00 


The temperature at which the hypobromite reacts with the pulp 
exerts a decided influence. At 5° C. the bleach values varied be- 
tween 5.4 and 69 per cent. At 18° C. they approximated 9.9 per 
cent and at 23° C., 12.8 per cent. A further increase of 5° C, 
however, causes a rise of only 0.3 per cent in the bleach value. 
The results of these analyses are shown by curve A, Fig. 1. 


Table 4—Bieacninc Powper Reouirep ror MitscHerticn Sutpuite Spruce 
Pups sy THE Hyposromite Metuop, Usinc Ditutep Acip SoLvuTion 
or Putrps Unper Varyinc Conpitions 


(0.6-gram sample) 


n/10 n/10 Forest 
Tem- Bromine Time Bromine Hypo- Products 
pera- Mois- solution of reac- con- bromite Laboratory 
ture ture added tion sumed method method 
No. *<. % ce. min. cc. % % 
103 23 6.6 20 30 2.81 15.3 12 
2.7 15.0 
2.79 15.2 
Av. 15.2 
103 23 6.6 5 30 1.73 9.4 12 
1.83 9.9 
1.7 9.7 
Av. 9.7 
103 23 6.6 10 20 2.12 11.6 12 
2.15 11.7 
2.15 11.7 
Av. 11.7 
101 23 6.4 10 20 2.86 15.5 15 
2.76 15.0 
2.76 15.0 
Av. 15.1 
101 23 6.4 10 30 2.88 15.6 15 
2.91 15.7 
Av. 15.7 
101 23 6.4 10 40 2.98 16.2 15 
3.02 16.4 
Av. 16.3 
101 23 6.4 10 90 3.10 16.8 15 
3.07 16.7 
3.07 16.7 
Av. 16.7 
101 23 6.4 10 120 4.18 22.6 15 
3.83 20.8 
3.68 20.0 
Av. 21.1 
101 18 6.4 10 20 2.48 13.4 15 
2.43 13.2 
Av. 13.3 
101 28 6.4 10 20 2.77 15.0 15 
2.76 15.0 
2.76 15.0 
2.67 15.5 
Av. 15. 


The errors due to losses of bromine by volatilization may be well 
illustrated by the results obtained in standardizing the hypobromite 
solution against n/10 thiosulphate solution, as given in Table 2. 
These were all run in the same manner, time, and dilution as regular 
analyses, with the exception that the rate of adding hypobromite 
solution was varied. 

By diluting the acid with 300 cc. of water prior to adding the 
hypobromite, the volatilization losses were reduced and more con- 
cordant results were obtained, as indicated by the results in Table 3. 
Each pair of results was determined on different days and with a 
different strength of hypobromite solution. 

Tingle’s method was modified, therefore, by diluting the acid 
solution of the pulp with 300 cc. of water at the temperature de- 
sired for the reaction prior to the addition of the hypobromite. 
Several pulps were tested by this modified method under a variety 
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of conditions. The results, given in Table 4, show the effect of 
time, temperature, and concentration of the reagent. 

With 20 cc, of hypobromite acting in a concentrated solution for 
30 minutes at 23° C., bleach values ranging from 12.5 to 13.3 per 
cent were obtained for No. 103. With dilute solution, under cor- 
responding conditions, these values ranged from 15.0 to 15.3 per 
cent. By a similar treatment with 5 cc. of hypobromite bleach, 
values from 9.4 to 9.9 were obtained. Apparently, this concentra- 
tion is not sufficient for the reaction. However, with 10 cc. of 
hypobromite acting for only 20 minutes, values from 11.6 to 11.7 
were obtained, which are very close to 12.0 per cent as found by 
the Forest Products Laboratory method. Pulp No. 101 treated 
with 10 cc. of hypobromite for 20 minutes gave values from 15.0 
to 15.5 per cent, which agree with the value obtained by the Forest 
Products Laboratory method. 

Curve C, Fig. 1, shows the effect of time on the consumption of 
bleach. The reaction proceeds rapidly for the first 20 minutes and 
then continues slowly for the next 70 minutes. After 90 minutes 
a secondary reaction apparently sets in, causing a more rapid 
bromine consumption. For practical reasons the shortest time of 
reaction is desired. No appreciable advantage is evident in the use 
of a period longer than 20 minutes. 


The effect of temperature was, therefore, determined, using 10 
cc. of hypobromite for a period of 20 minutes. The results, curve 
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B, Fig. 1, show that a variation from 23° to 28° C. produced little 
effect upon the results. Decreasing the temperature below 23° C.,° 
however, rapidly reduced the rate of reaction. 

The conditions for the analysis most favorable to secure repro- 
ducible results which are at the same time comparable with those 
obtained by the Forest Products Laboratory method, are to use 10 
cc. of hypobromite with a dilute acid solution oi the pulp and allow 
the reaction to proceed for 20 minutes at a temperature between 
23° and 28° C. The following modified analytical procedure is, 
therefore, recommended. 


Taste 5—BLeacninG Powper ReQuirep For SULPHITE AND Sopa PuLprs sy 
MopiFizep Hyposromite METHOD 


(0.6-gram sample, 10 cc. n/10 hypcbromite solution, acting 20 minutes at 23° C.) 


Bleaching 
Powder Required 


n/10 
Hypobro- 
Mois- mite bromite Laboratory 
ture consumed method method 
Wood Species % cc. % 
Mitscherlich Sulphite Pulps 
Spruce 4.4 3.85 L 24 
3.95 


5.4 3.30 ” 18 
3.35 


7.9 2.50 : 12 
2.48 


Forest 


Hypo- Products 


LT ae 


pL dle ees 


Dilute 
jocc. Noosbr. of 


100 10 


Temperature in Degrees Centigrade 


RELATION OF TIME AND TEMPERATURE OF REACTION To BLEACH REQUIRED 
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ruce 6.4 2.86 15.5 15 
= sad 2.76 15.0 
2.76 15.0 
Av. 15.1 

103 Spruce 6.6 2.12 11.6 12 
2.15 11.7 
2.15 11.7 

Av. 72 - 

9 Spruce 3.9 2.47 12. 2 
2 e 2.52 13.2 
Av. 3 

4 Spruce 4.3 2.67 14. 15 
es . 2.67 14.2 
Av. 14.2 

Quick Cook Sulphite Pulps 

22 Spruce 4.3 2.98 15.8 15 
3.00 15.8 
Av. 15.8 

142 Jack pine 4.0 2.85 15.0 14 
2.92 15.3 
Av. 15.2 

145 Jack pine 4.0 3.10 16.4 18 
3.1¢ 16.4 
Av. 16.4 

Soda Pulps 

116 Aspen 6.2 2.01 10.9 18 
6.2 2.05 11.1 
Av. 11.0 

94 Aspen 5.6 3.03 16.3 20 
5.6 3.19 17.1 
Av. wy 
42 As 3.9 1.63 J 
aie 3.9 1.66 8.7 
Av. 8.7 

17 As 5.2 2.32 12.4 17 
” 5.2 2.38 12.7 
Av. 12.6 

80 Jack pine 5.6 3.42 18.4 30 
5.6 3.357 18.1 
Av. 18.2 


Modified Analytical Procedure 


Place 0.6 to 0.75 gram of the pulp in a dry, 500-cc. bottle having 
a well-ground glass stopper. Add 30 cc. of the acid solvent con- 
sisting of nine parts by volume of hydrochloric acid (sp, gr. 1.19) 
and one part of sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1.84), and shake from time 
to time for about an hour until the pulp is in solution. There is a 
certain amount of dark material that does not entirely dissolve. All 
hard pieces can be disintegrated with a glass rod. When solution is 
complete, bring to 23°C . and add 300 cc. water (23° C.), and shake 
thoroughly. Then add 10 cc. of alkaline, n/10 bromine solution 
(8 grams of bromine to 1000 cc. n/10 sodium hydroxide solution) 
down the side of the bottle, stopper, shake well, and allow to stand 
20 minutes with ocasional gentle agitation in a room at 23° C. or in 
a water bath at the same temperature. Stop the reaction by adding 
2 grams of potassium iodine dissolved in 25 cc. water and titrate 
immediately with n/10 thiosulphate, adding starch indicator toward 
the end. Since iodine is absorbed by the pulp, the thiosulphate 
should be added slowly just before the end of the reaction. The 
final end point is reached when only a cream-colored or white sus- 
pension remains. Results should check within a range of 0.1 to 0.5 
per cent bleach. 

Analyses of additional pulps were made to check this method, and 
the results are given in Table 5. Duplicate tests show satisfactory 
agreement. In No. 31 there is a variation of 3.5 per cent from the 
results of the Forest Products Laboratory method, due possibly to 
the high amount of bleach required. Possibly, for pulps having a 
bleach consumption greater than 20 per cent either a larger amount 
of hypobromite or a larger factor will be necessary. With Nos. 
96 and 120 there is a maximum variation from the results of the 
Forest Products Laboratory method of 1.8 per cent and 0.3 per cent, 
respectively. No. 22, a quick cook, shows a bleach value only 0.2 
per cent less than the Forest Products Laboratory result. 

The bleach requirements of the soda pulps, Nos. 116, 94, 17, and 
80, were difficult to determine accurately by the Forest Products 
Laboratory method. The relation between these results and those 
in mill practice has not been as thoroughly established as for the 
sulphite pulps, so that variation between the two methods cannot 
be used as evidence against the values obtained by the hypobromite 
method. This is especially true in view of the splendid agreement 
(Table 6) of the results of duplicate tests by the latter method on 
the same pulp. The bleach requirement ‘is relatively high for all the 
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soda pulps tested, and it is possible that more hypobromite or d) - 
ferent conditions of time and temperature will be necessary to gic 
optimum results. These have not been further investigated. 


Taste 6—Ratio of Bieacninc Powper Regurrep ror Sopa Pures sy For: 
Propucts LaBoratory Mretuop to BLeAcninc Powper 
Equivalent oF Hyrosromite ConsumMED 

Bleaching powder Bleaching 
equivalent powder required 
tohypobromite by Forest Products 


; Consumed Laboratory method 
Wood A B Factor 
Sample species % % B/ 
1 Aspen 3.7 18 4.9 
94 Aspen 5.6 20 3.6 
17 Aspen 4.2 17 4.0 
80 Jack pine 6.1 30 4.9 


The use of the factor 3 for soda pulps indicates a bleach require- 
ment too low in every case. Recalculation of the actual ratio be- 
tween the bleach requirement as measured by the two methods gives 
values ranging from 3.6 to 4.9, which are far from constant. 


Conclusions 


Without further investigation the hypobromite method cannot be 
recommended for soda pulps. For sulphite pulps, however, the 
method can be expected to have definite value provided the variou: 
precautions suggested in the modified method are properly observe: 


Newton Falls Co. Experiments 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Watertown, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1923—The Newton Falls Pape: 
Company has just undertaken the commercial manufacture of high 
grade papers through the use of hardwood pulp. It is said to be 
the first paper mill in the country to perfect the method through 
the sulphite process. 

Credit for working out the system is given to W. D. Gregor. 
vice-president and general manager; Wesley Osborne, of Carthage, 
chief chemist for the company, and Alexander Kunzur, sulphite ex- 
pert at the mill. For more than three months they have been ex- 
perimenting and the manufacture of paper out of three kinds of 
hardwood by sulphite process has been perfected. Manufacture 
has been started on a commercial basis. The tests showed that 
almost any grade of paper can be made out of hardwood. 

The Newton Falls Paper Company has started making book, 
bond, ledger, offset and cover paper. The three kinds of hardwood 
used in the tests are beech, maple and birch, while it is believed by 
the experimenters that other kinds will give equal satisfaction. 

While hardwood has been used in paper manufacture for some 
time, this is the first successful experiment with the use of sulphite. 
The soda process has always been used, even at Newton Falls. So 
far as can be learned here no other mill in the world is using hard- 
wood with the sulphite process. 

The discovery of the new process is of untold value to the New- 
ton Falls Paper Company. The supply of the usual varieties of 
pulpwood in the Adirondacks is rapidly failing. This company 
owns enough hardwood stumpage to keep the mill running for from 
seventy-five to one hundred years. It can be brought to the mill 
without added cost over the supply now being used. The tracts 
contain large quantities of hardwood, although the softwood has 
been lumbered. 

The Newton Falls Paper Company is now owned by the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing House and the United Publishing Company of New 
York. For many years Watertown capitalists owned the property 
and Frank L. Moore was the president and general manager. 





New Melchior Company Specialties 


PHILADELPHIA, September 25, 1923.—The new specialties have 
been placed on the market by the Melchior Paper Company. One is 
a reinforced waterproof tape which is stronger and cheaper than 
cloth and which should invite wide popularity. The other is the 
“Excelo-Wrap,” a moisture proof gelatine well adapted to the mak- 
ing of attractive and durable packages. 
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THE DECKER PROCESS FOR SULPHITE PULP 


Improvement in Sulphite Cooking Method 


C. S. V. Hawkincs, Cuter Cuemist, Price Bros. Co., Lrp., KENOGAMI, 


Pr. ©. 


In recent years there has been a tendency to look closely into 
the recovery of heat and SO, in the relief from the digesters. The 
usual procedure followed is to cool the relief liquor and pass it into 
the raw acid. This cooling appeared to be a needless waste of heat 
which it might be possible to utilize for raising the temperature of 
the acid in the digesters thus saving the cost of steam necessary to 
supply this energy. Various schemes have been suggested in the 
last three or four years, but for the most part have failed, due to 
difficulties in operation and excessive repair costs. This has been 
due to the problem of pumping hot acid and the solvent action of 
such acid on construction materials. 

L. B. Decker, sulphite superintendent of Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
Kenogami, P. Q., started work on this phase of recovery in 1921 
and. has now successfully overcome the difficulties. In his process, 
which is fully covered by patents, he was enabled not only to save 
steam but also to increase the yield per digester and improve the 
quality of pulp. In 1922 several trial cooks were made to compare 
this new process with the old one. While the actual figures varied 
slightly, they all showed a substantial saving. As a consequence 
the new system was installed*throughout the sulphite mill and has 
now been in successful operation for over a year. 

Recently two cooks were made for comparison and it is the pur- 
pose of this report to record these results as a matter of interest 
to the pulp and paper industry, 

Description of Decker Injection Method 


The method of procedure in the recovery process is as follows: 
All digesters are connected by a system of piping and valves so ar- 
ranged that the top relief from one or more digesters may be led 
nto the bottom of any other digester. The digester is filled in the 
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usual way with chips and acid. Digesters in the process of cooking 
are allowed to relieve into the bottom of this digester for a period 
of from two to four hours. During this time no steam is used. As 
soon as the relief is finished, the digester is shut off and the cooking 
starts in the usual way. This digester is then allowed to relieve 
into another digester. The process is so timed that every digester 
is subjected to relief from other digesters at various stages of the 
cooking and the net result is approximately equivalent to one com- 
plete relief for a whole cook. 


Results Obtained 


On July 21 and 28, 1923, two cooks were made for the sake of 
comparison. The following results were obtained: 


Decker Without 
Process Injection 
July 21,1923 July 28, 1923 
17.5 17.5 
69,777 69,779 
34.00 35.53 
46,053 44,985 
3.97 4.26 
2.53 2.59 
1.44 1.67 
25,000 25,000 
46,022 63,371 


Wood used (cords) 
Wet weight, Ib 
Moisture, per cent 
Bone-dry weight, ib 
Acid used, Soe, total, per cent 

Free, per cent 

Combined, per cent 
Quantity of acid, gal 
Steam used, Ib. from and at 212° F 
Pulp produced, tons air dry 12.23 9.98 
Screenings and knots, tons air dry 0.22 0.65 
Bleaching test, 35 per cent bleach 17.1 33.7 
Strength test, Standard method TAPPI.. 39.0 32.6 
Wood, cords per ton air dry pulp 1.43 1.75 
Steam, Ib. per ton air dry pulp 3,763 6,350 
Time of cooking (including relieving time, 

if any) 5 
Yield of bone-dry pulp from bone-dry wood, 
per cent 

Screenings(expressed as percentage of pulp) 


13 kr. 10 hr. 20 min. 


48.44 
1.38 
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DistRisuTION oF Steam Durinc Coox 






Bringing digester to pressure, 65 Ib...............005 16,195 42,247 
Se OS MO” Ws ov chic nde eds bv ebiscbactoses 5 6,337 4,929 
EE EE vw cununpenhessdsevcceuccecs 5,633 4,929 
i oh Oe Conn ckcuckwnb 00s oebcoua cuacee 9,857 5,633 
SIE EEE 8,000 5,633 

Dds kbatonss¢hons ubhasacbasdsbsanace 46,022 63,371 


Decker Process 
Conditions in Digester During Injection and First Part of Cook 
Details of Injecting Digesters 





Time . Analysis of Acid SO, 
- empera- c———Temperature °C———__, 
Hr. Min. ture,°C Total Free Comb. No, 3 No. 5 No. 2 
ee 0 37 3.46 2.11 1.35 gas 138 ee © <sadkes 
ee 15 33 3.23 1.92 1.31 gas 138 a: —cxceWane 
o% 30 32 3.10 1.82 1.28 gas 139 > ~esbewee 
o*s 45 32 3.07 1.70 1.37 gas 139 SCT. "\. wieminahm 
1 eo” 34 3.17 1.92 ae) seseeuen liq. 126 liq. 100 
oe 15 39 3.55 2.34 Dn > silipeas liq. 127 liq. 107 
30 47 3.74 2.59 OO. epee liq. 128 liq. 114 
45 47 3.84 2.53 as 8 8=—S Se eees liq. 128 liq. 118 
2 os $1 3.78 2.50 eee liq. 129 liq. 122 
15 52 3.58 2.37 [n+ xeveees liq. 130 liq. 124 
30 53 3.68 2.43 em cee hs gas 131 liq. 127 
45 55 3.55 2.43 a = Side axe ae ~ stesben 
3 os 57 3.58 2.40 nr setasse ees ci 
15 58 3.62 2.43 a: puwvébes ane.  6samese 
30 60 3.65 2.56 SE Qe cen ie teenies 
45 62 3.62 2.53 ——-  . dacaae S28 SIP ott see 
4 * vis 3.71 2.59 Dnt Lishutess* Ueasews  — aaeasau 
oe 15 55 3.71 2.59 it) seateie rseeeash>  “ehikbeay 
o* 30 57 3.74 2.62 Sn (‘‘eetkese Meneseae)> Deion 
es 45 64 pase obese inte: > weueens “-aweaeeu 
5 a9 69 3.71 2.66 ioe “patrick “Meheunes 
es 30 72% 3.49 2.50 : Se ee 
6 os 85 3.42 2.50 ae - snepenin’ ~ Sehwhie 
es 30 90 3.17 2.24 ar eee ee 
7 oe 100 2.98 2.14 i. inktenee -- seemiainls 
ee 30 116 2.62 1.86 a) -knepseis  euaduae 
8 06 122 2.30 1.76 — § ‘cnheeas Shenae 
os 30 126 2.40 1.92 ie) Sebeabs: olbhethan” <Gheen dis 
9 oe 130 2.11 1.73 -.” cenbeky.- sbxanee “Sevehan 
13 148 case oses se 





Without Injection 
Conditions in Digester During First Part of Cook 


Digester was steamed as soon as it was filled with acid. Zero 
time is the time when digester was steamed. 


Time Acid SO, % 

ie Min. Temperature °C Total Free Combin 
an 0 37 3.65 2.30 1.35 
— 15 38% 3.90 2.43 1.47 
Se 30 36% 3.62 2.14 1.48 
— 45 34 3.23 1.85 1.37 
1 oa 34 3.04 1.76 1.28 
ns 15 42 3.33 . 203 1.31 
pal 30 55 3.58 2.21 1.37 
pie 45 57 3.55 2.18 1.37 
2 ee 61 3.52 2.18 1.34 
ee 15 64 3.26 1.95 1,31 
Ke 36 67 3.17 1.86 1.31 
os 45 78 3.01 1.79 1.22 
3 os 82 2.91 1.66 1.25 
ss 15 86 2.89 1.79 1.10 
30 88 2.72 1.66 1.06 

45 92 0s oane cess 

a as 108 2.59 1.63 96 
15 120 2.43 1.60 -83 

30 128 2.18 1.54 -64 


While these tests do not presume to represent exactly the savings 
that could be made over a large period of operation, they serve the 
purpose of indicating a decided possible decrease in the cost of 
manufacture. The steam saved is largely but not entirely due to 
the heat reclaimed in the relief liquor. The increase in yield is 
partially explained by the smaller decrease in strength found in the 
acid when soaked up by the chips and a constantly rising tempera- 
ture with additions of highly concentrated SO, However ex- 
plained, the results show a saving that is well worth while and 
should prove of interest to those engaged in sulphite pulp manu- 
facture. 





Testimonial Dinner for David Bove 
The employees of the James P. Heffernan Paper Company on 
September 22 gave a farewell dinner in honor of David Bove, who 
resigned from the firm to assume the duties of secretary-director 
of the Lay-Lugo Paper Company. Mr. Bove was connected with 
the former concern for over seven years. 
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For Apprenticeship Development 


Burra.o, N, Y., September 25, 1923.—At a meeting held in the 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo, on September 12, plans were inaugurated 
for the development of apprenticeship in the industry. Committees 
of three associations, the Technical Association, the Canadian Tecii- 
nical Section and the Superintendents’ Association, met and formed 
a joint committee to bring the interests and activities of the three 
associations into co-operation. 

At the meeting, which was called by A. P. Costigane, chairman 
of the Apprenticeship Committee of the Canadian Technical Section, 
there were present A. P. Costigane, A. Nelson Gain, J. N. Stephen- 
son, T. Linsey Crossley and George Carruthers, of the Technical 
Section; J. S. Schumaker, chairman of the Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee of the Superintendents Association, and C. A. Brautlecht; 
R. S. Hatch, chairman of the Vocational Education Committee of 
the Technical Association, R. S. Kellogg, W. S. Lucey, F. C. Clark 
and W. G. MacNaughton. This committee, since its inception, has 
included apprenticeship in its objects. 

After some discussion of the objects of the joint meeting the 
following resolutions were adopted: 

First, That the members of the different associations, representing 
their associations, are in favor of the formulation of plans to develop 
apprenticeship training in the pulp and paper industry and to outline 
methods for its introduction, 

Second, That it is further the sense of the meeting that the ap- 
prenticeship system be directed towards providing from the rank 
and file of employees additional skilled men fitted for more respon- 
sible positions in the pulp and paper industry. 

Third, That a Joint Committee on Apprenticeship in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry be formed, to consist of the chairmen of the com- 
mittee of each association, together with one other member of each 
committee chosen by his chairman. 

After these resolutions were carried the Joint Committee was 
constituted as follows: A. P. Costigane, George Carruthers, J. S. 
Schumaker, C. A. Brautlecht, R. S. Hatch, F. C. Clark. A meeting 
of the Joint Committee thus constituted was immediately held and 
A. P. Costigane was elected chairman with W. G. MacNaughton 
who was asked to act as secretary. 





Complete Million Dollar Plant 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Watertown, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1923.—The Algonquin Paper Com- 
pany of Ogdensburg has just completed its new $1,000,000 paper 
mill and is ready for business. It is reputed to be the finest news 
print mill in the country, and a distinctive feature is the Bag- 
ley & Sewall Company machine with a 204-inch width. It is said 
to be the widest machine in the United States. 

The big machine was just installed by William Carnes, erection 
superintendent of the Bagley & Sewall Company. It weighed over 
1,000 tons and required about 50 freight cars to transport it from 
the local shops. 

Before a wheel turned the entire output ef the plant was under 
contract to the Chicago Tribune and the Hearst publications. The 
capacity of the mill is 100 tons of news print every 24 hours. A 
consignment of 40,000 cords of pulpwood from Canada has already 
been delivered by boat at the mill. 

The mill was erected in part in 1895 as a match factory. It was 
owned by the Ogdensburg Paper Mills, Inc., which merged into the 
Algonquin Paper Company last year for the purpose of the new 
development. A pulp mill was taken over in the deal, and this is 
to be operated by the new company. 

The principal stockholders of the company are Frank A. Augs- 
bury, G. M. McKee and Stuart D. Lansing of this city; Edward L. 
Strong of Ogdensburg, and Alvah Miller of New York. 

Mr. McKee is president and general manager. He is widely 
known as a paper maker throughout this country and Canada. 
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THE ATTITUDE TOWARD EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES OF MEN IN PULP AND PAPER MILLS* 


T. Linsey Crosstey, Institute oF INDUSTRIAL AND Domestic Arts, GARDENVALE, QUE. 


“Oh, hello! Supe said you were comin’ in this shift to sell some 
school stuff, to learn a feller to make paper out of a book.” That’s 
part of what Bill Watermark said when I dropped in on the night 
shift at the X paper mill. Bill further enlarged on the disagreeable 
experiences of his soul in the hereafter if he ever had anything to 
do with learning to make paper out of a book. Bill is a little hard- 
boiled though only thirty-one. He has been making paper of all 
kinds for fifteen years. He said he didn’t mind hearing what the 
idea was, but guessed it wouldn’t help much. 

“Slack her off a bit, Yes! Slack,” he yelled to his back tender. 
“Having trouble with her. Got a new felt on‘and it’s runnin’ for- 
ward on the back side, and there’s a bum deckle strap on the front. 
That's a special order :—told Supe when I went off this morning, 
not to run it till I came on again. Ain’t anyone in this mill can 
run that stuff over this machine but me and the machine tenders on 
the other shifts know as much about tag as I do about airplanes. 
When I came in tonight they’d made about three hundred pounds, 
and I made the fourth hand stay over-time to clear up the floor. 
Well, you were going to tell me about those courses?” 

It came out that Bill was expecting shortly through an old friend 
to become assistant superintendent of a small mill with a chequered 
financial history and later succeed his friend who was leaving. We 
discussed this project and it became apparent that Bill was nervous 
as to his general education. We talked about an hour with inter- 
ruptions, such as that stated above. Eventually he decided to take 
the full course,—“soup to nuts,” he said. He found that our courses 
would not only complete for him the fundamentals of a general edu- 
cation in mathematics and science, but also furnish very helpful 
information and instruction on the principles and practice of his 
own work. 

In a big northern news mill I came across the wet room foreman. 
He had been out to a dance in the evening and had been in just 
long enough to be a little grouchy and chilled. He was reading 
a bulletin sent out by the company describing and giving approval 
to the courses. I asked him what he thought about it. “I don’t 
think a hell of a lot of it,”-said he. When asked if he wouldn't like 
to know more of it before he threw it down so hard, he said, “Gee! 
do you want to argue about it? That’s fine; come on down to the 
motor room, there’s a bench there and it’s warmer.” So we argued, 
and he decided he would need to know more. In fact it was evi- 
dent that he had been interested before we had our argument. 


Men in the Industry Thinking 


These two incidents which are as nearly accurate as memory can 
make them, show very clearly the attitude of a large number of 
men in the industry. They know the industry is getting away from 
the conditions of’ their earlier experience and they are thinking. 
First, there is resentment roused by a sense of injustice. This is 
not improved when they see men who have had little or no practical 
experience getting good salaries in “white collar” jobs, having 
authority over seasoned practical men. Second, there is realization 
that practical experience is not the “be all and end all” of pulp and 
paper making today. 

There are several agencies making use of the courses provided 
in the text books being published by the Joint Committee, but the 
Pulp and Paper Faculty of the Institute of Industrial and Domestic 
Arts, Gardenvale, Que., is the only one using the individual canvass 
method. It is therefore likely that we have had more opportunity 
of getting frank views on this question from the men in the mill. 


~ Rane at the meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry at the Chemical Exposition, September 20, 1923. 


It might be pointed out incidentally, that an outsider, if careful, 
can get a freer expression of such views. 

There are almost as many attitudes as there are individuals. 

The limit on one extreme is that the whole thing is a scheme to 
make the practical man divulge his hard won knowledge for the 
benefit of the callow university men with “pull” who will get all 
the gilt-edged jobs. 

A cognate case is that of the man who decides to take a course 
but does not want anybody to know it, either to forestall being 
pumped or to prevent having fun poked at him. 

In one mill the superintendent was such a reactionary that two 
men who wanted to enter the course did not want to take any 
chance of his hearing about it because they might lose their jobs. 


Attitude Generally Favorable 


In the great majority of cases the attitude is favorable; various 
reasons for not entering being given by those who would like to 
study the courses but are obliged to refrain, domestic expenses, 
sickness or property involvements are chief. Many men think they 
are too old at thirty to thirty-five. Of course, many are really too 
old. Lack of confidence keeps many men from entering. 

At the other extreme is the man who said he had been waiting 
six years for just this opportunity and lost no time in signing up 
for a full course when he had looked over the list of subjects. 

It is surprising what a lot of men in the paper mills are carrying 
on other businesses, farms, garages, poultry or groceries. Farming 
seems to be a sort of papermaker’s Beulah-Land. He wants to 
spend a little time there before he goes to Heaven. 

Now a few words as to the attitude of the employer. Similar 
views are found here, depending in large measure on the personal 
history of the man in question, because of course, many executives 
are graduates from the ranks. 

A workman was dying, life was ebbing fast, his faithful wife 
asked if anything could be done for him, “Yes,” he said, with a 
brightening eye, “bring me a piece of pine with a wood screw driven 
half into it, and a screwdriver.” This was done. The dying man 
with sudden access of strength raised himself in bed and «lrove the 
screw home, then fell back exhausted but with a triumphant smile. 
“For seven years—I’ve started screws in wood—I always wanted to 
finish the job—now I’ve done it.” 

Three girls working in the finishing room, were pasting, wrapping, 
and packing little bundles of a specialty. Each girl was doing all 
three operations. The plant engineer advised having the work 
arranged so that each girl would do only one of the three operations. 
The president said, “They are girls, I want them to stay girls, not 
be degraded into machines. We can make dividends other ways.” 


A Legend that Illustrates a Point 


A few years ago the idea was that in industrial work a man 
should be paid only on the basis of what he did. Along this line is 
a legend of a gentleman appointed to arbitrate in a question of 
wages in pulp mills. The grinder man’s job was under discussion. 
“And what does he do?” said the arbitrator. “Oh!” said one of 
the committee, “all he does is to raise the lever, open that pocket, 
put in a block or two of wood off this pile, and shut it up again.” 
“Then of course he is only unskilled labor,” said the arbitrator. 

At that valuation most of us are unskilled labor. We pick up a pen 
or pencil and make more or less intelligible signs on paper, or we 
press a button under our desk, which brings a young woman who 
makes the signs for us, while we mess up some English by certain 
operations with our tongue and vocal chords, complicated by chew- 
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ing a cigar. She lines them up, operates a machine that spreads 
them on paper, and we sign them. Why isn’t the young lady paid 
more than the man whose strange sounds she has made effective? 

Leaving aside certain building trades operations and the very im- 
portant, though undervalued matter of loyalty, what is the differ- 
ence between the $1,500 man and the $5,000 man if we are to be 
paid for what we do? 

From another viewpoint: here is a man who has worked ten 
years on a job calling for dexterity of hand or foot. 
himself on his dexterity and nimbleness. He has a good job, well 
paid. Why should he worry about life? Some stroke of fate makes 
hand or foot useless. His earning power is gone, and he must start 
all over again—a long hard road, he probably has no educational 
basis. 


Ability to Think Most Important 


Time-motion studies, ability to handle machinery; the purely 
physical operations of industry have had their day, they will con- 
tinue to be large factors in mill work, but they are of secondary 
importance to the ability to think. 

This is especially the case in industries where democracy prevails. 

One of these is paper and pulp industry. Thirteen years ago, 
the manager of a large corporation was seen by the writer about 
educational development in the pulp and paper industry. “Who 
would you educate? I want my workmen to do what they are 
told to do, and not argue about it.” It is said the German army 
failed largely because the soldiers were trained not to think but 
merely to obey orders. 

The pulp and paper industry has come to the conclusion generally, 
along with most others, that a man’s head is the most valuable 
asset both to himself and his employer. He can worry along with- 
out arms, legs, eyes, ears and even stomach, so long as his head 
is well stocked. If his head is gone there is nothing to worry 
about. 

Hence, industrial education has developed from the vocational or 
cook-book form up to the more scientific form wherein the basic prin- 
ciples are elucidated, to produce action by the coupling of cause 
and effect. 

In the pulp and paper industry of America, in other countries 
also, but we are concerned just now about America—there have 
been very interesting developments in the application of science 
owing to the demand for enormously increased production. Up to 
twenty-five years ago the industry had been developed slowly, handi- 
capped by traditional ideas, a limited literature, and a conservative 
personnel. 


Need for Co-operation 


With the introduction of scientific: methods, the need of co-opera- 
tion between the scientist and the operative became apparent. A 
certain resentment, unexpressed in many cases, but picturesquely 
expressed at times, served to delay or render abortive, the intro- 
duction of scientific methods. Indeed the chance of putting over 
a “bum steer” on the technical man, has been only too tempting at 
times. For instance, losses well known to men in the mill are not 
reported. “Let them find it out for themselves. That’s their job.” 

Diplomacy and tact might become subjects of a special course 
for some of our less experienced technical men, or, better still, a 
year or two in overalls on shift work. It is gratifying to note a 
tendency in that direction on the part of university men. 

About 20 per cent of the men enrolled in these courses are uni- 
versity men. One of these when he started the course was boss 
finisher. Shortly afterwards, wanting to see him, I had to go to the 
time office and I found him rated as unskilled labor helping on the 
beaters. Others are working as truckmen, broke hustlers or grinder 
men. 

Of the nearly four hundred men now enrolled for these courses 
under the Institute of Industrial and Domestic Arts 21 per cent 
are university graduates, 35 per cent have studied in high school, 
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night school or correspondence courses, and 44 per cent went no 
further than public or grammar school. 


Occupations Represented 

The occupations represent about seventy different jobs, some of 
which are: 

4 General manager. 

8 Superintendents. 

5 Assistant superintendents. 

7 Boss machine tenders. 

50 Machine tenders. 

21 Back tenders. 

52 Other members of machine crews. 

9 Foremen finishers. 

14 Other finishing department workers. 

9 Beater engineers and helpers. 
Grinder room foremen. 
Grinder men. , 
Cooks and cook’s helpers. 
Acid makers. 
Wet-room foremen. 

6 Wet machine tenders. 

7 Chief engineers and assistants. 

38 Chemists and laboratory workers. 

5 Research efficiency and cost workers. 

25 Office workers. 

19 Machine shop and repair crew workers. 

Besides these there are many. positions only represented by one 
or two each. 

Among the miscellaneous jobs are one photographer, one forester 
and two blacksmiths. 


nauoon ur 


Ages from Seventeen to Sixty 
Ages are from 17 to 60, though there is only one over 50. He 
says he has been a beater engineer for 40 years and wants to know 
more about it before he dies. 
Following are age percentages: 


Age %o 
INS Ree Sit es Cee a ne 8.0 
Be NOD Bir es awndie sthece eae ste <das 25.0 
SM Diyee ok inis ales’ icibicwss cae 
ee Oe a co aRS o5 acd ee oc wns cee Dea 
Te ONND So Si nw iS Ss eee we vee ence 11.0 
ENE ee tA ab ak No dnb exec seee sien 6.5 
AIH ec Steir kes beans he sue 


It will be noted that 50 per cent of these are between 21 and 30, 
and that 80 per cent are under 36. 

The only successful method of approach has been by individual 
interviews in the mills. In a few cases these have led to appoint- 
ments to see men at their homes, but unless the man can be seen 
first, it may take two or three visits to his house before he can be 
seen. In most cases we are given a list of likely men by the man- 
agement and allowed to see them in the mills. 


Active Support by Companies 


Any form of active support by the companies is a great he'p, 
in fact, we have had practically no results in some important mills 
where executive co-operation was lacking. Sometimes fear is ex- 
pressed that men may be oversold on this idea. 

The prices of the courses are low, the expense of canvassing 's 
high and the potential value to the industry is great. It is ii- 
probable that this school will be profitable to those who have under- 
taken the financial responsibility; the president and the principal 
are still serving without compensation from the Institute, but it 
is certain to be profitable to the industry. We, therefore, have 10 
hesitation in asking your cordial co-operation whenever we may !¢ 
able to visit your mills. 
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SULPHUR IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY* 


By Raymonp F. Bacon, Pu.D., Texas Gutr SutpHuR CoMPANY 


There is almost no industry in which the United States so com- 
pletely dominates the world markets as the sulphur industry. Over 
80 per cent of the world’s consumption of approximately one and a 
half million tons is supplied by three American companies—The 
Union Sulphur Co., The Freeport Sulphur Co., and the Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Company. 


Japanese Sulphur Once Sold in U. S. 


At one time a small tonnage of Japanese sulphur was sold in the 
United States, principally on the Pacific Coast. Japanese sulphur 
runs 95 to 97 per cent actual sulphur and usually contains selenium 
and arsenic. As a result of the experience which pulp and paper 
manufacturers have had with sulphur containing selenium, it is the 
belief in that industry that such sulphurs tend to make spots on the 
paper. This spotting of the paper is supposed to be due to an un- 
due proportion of sulphur trioxide formed during the burning of 
sulphur containing selenium. A Swedish manufacturer, late in the 
war, bought 20,000 tons of a certain sulphur. Spots immediately 
appeared in his mill when this sulphur was uséd and in spite of all 
precautions which he took, he was unable to prevent their appear- 
ance until a new sulphur was purchased, when they immediately dis- 
appeared. At the present time, no Japanese sulphur is sold in the 
United States. This is due largely to the fuel situation in the 
neighborhood of the Japanese sulphur deposits. In earlier times, 
wood and charcoal from the immediate neighborhood were used 
in melting the Japanese sulphur. As the industry continued, the 
immediate neighborhood was denuded of its wood and coal had to 
be brought from longer distances, greatly increasing the fuel costs. 
Labor costs also increased as even the cheap labor of the Orient has 
felt the influence of rising world prises. The general result has 
been that in the last two or three years Japanese sulphur has evi- 
dently not been able to compete on the Pacific Coast with the 
American sulphur. 

The purity of the sulphur produced by the three American com- 
panies is very remarkable. For days at a time, sulphur wells will 
often produce a product containing more than 99.8 per cent actual 
sulphur, absolutely free from selenium, tellurium and arsenic. In 
fact, there is no authenticated case where any of these impurities 
have ever been found in sulphur produced by these companies. In 
view of the great purity of crude sulphur, it is rather astounding 
the prejudices one finds in various industries in favor of refined sul- 
phur as compared to the crude sulphur—thus, you will find some 
rubber manufacturers who*believe that they must use a sublimed 
sulphur, while other rubber manufacturers get along perfectly well 
with a ground crude product. 


Consumption in U. S. and Canada 


The consumption of sulphur in the United States and Canada in 
the pulp and paper industry is approximately 300,000 tons per year. 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, all sulphite pulp made in 
the United States and Canada is made with sulphur. No mill uses 
pyrites for this purpose. In the beginning of the industry in the 
United States, pyrites was almost universally used, as at that time 
it was the only cheap source of sulphur available. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note that in the great pulp producing coun- 
tries of Europe; Norway, Sweden and Finland, a considerable pro- 
portion of the sulphite pulp is now made with sulphur. For example, 
in Sweden, which is the largest European pulp producing country, 
something over half of the sulphite pulp is manufactured by direct 
burning of sulphur, and this in spite of the fact that there are in 
Sweden large available deposits of very high grade pyrites. The 
use of sulphur for this purpose is increasing and the use of pyrites 


"Read at the meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry at the Chemical Exposition, September 20, 1923. 


is decreasing—the reasons for this are, of course, somewhat ob- 
vious. The use of pyrites means handling into the plant more than 
twice the material as compared to sulphur and means handling out 
of the plant a considerable quantity of cinder. It means not only 
an expensive installation of roasters but it means special installa- 
tion for the purification and absorption of the gases. -If one should 
ask whether pyrites can be used in the manufacture of sulphite 
liquor, the answer is affirmative, but it is more expensive and much 
harder to operate than the use of sulphur at present prices. 


Constantly Seeking New Uses for Sulphur 


The sulphur companies are continually ‘making investigations to 
obtain new uses for sulphur and thus increase the markets for sul- 
phur, and in this connection, sulphur has been proposed as, a sizing 
and waterproofing material in paper manufacture. It has also 
been proposed for waterproofing and stiffening wallboard and cor- 
rugated fiber. Sulphur is one of the cheapest raw materials we 
have and will, in time, undoubtedly find many important uses in 
these lines. Sulphur has most excellent waterproofing qualities, 
is a good heat and electrical insulator and resists the action of 
dilute acids, alkalies and most corrosive liquors. A sulphur com- 
position consisting of approximately 65 per cent of sulphur and 35 
per cent of finely ground coke has been proposed by the Research 
Department of the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. as a suitable material 
for making tanks used for holding acid and other corrosive liquors. 
This material can be poured and cast like ordinary sulphur but has 
more strength and is much less brittle, it resists the action of dilute 
acids and alkalies and because of its low cost should be of interest 
to the pulp industry. It cannot, of course, be used as a lining 
material for digesters or in other places where temperatures over 
the boiling point of water come into play. The Research Depart- 
ments of the American sulphur companies are always glad to co- 
operate with the pulp and paper industry in meeting any problems 
which may arise involving the use of sulphur in the pulp industry. 


Price-Fixing in Gold Marks 


Wasurncrton, D. C., September 26, 1923.—German manufacturers 
on August 1 adopted the system of fixing their prices on wood pulp, 
both domestic and export, in gold marks, according to a report re- 
ceived by the Paper Division of the Department of Commerce from 
Consul General Coffin at Berlin. In the case of domestic sales, the 
gold mark amount is multiplied by the factor used in converting 
the gold customs duties into paper. This factor, which at the pres- 
ent time, is 109,199, is readjusted from time to time as the rate. of 
exchange for paper marks fluctuates. In the case of foreign orders; 
the price is calculated in the currency of the country from which 
the order originates, at the normal rate of exchange for gold marks. 


Building with Paper Stock Collapses 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., Sept. 24, 1923—No cause has been assigned 
for the collapse of the five-story building at Church street and First 
avenue occupied by the Nashville Paper Stock Company. The 
building contained a million pounds of paper but collapsing of the 
building cannot be attributed to overloading as the million pounds 
of paper is about 200,000 pounds less than the normal supply stored 
there. The loss is estimated at $40,000. 


Kraft Dumping Story Untrue 


WasHincTon, D. C., September 24, 1923—After a very extended 
investigation, the Customs Service of the Treasury Department has 
found that there is no dumping of kraft paper on the American 
market from Norway. 
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CURRENT PAPER TRADE LITERATURE 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on Abstracts of 


Cellulose 


Behavior of Celluloses Towards Iodine and Dyestuffs. J. 
Huebner and J. N. Sinha. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 42, 255-260T (June 
15, 1923). Absorption of iodine (before and after treatment with 
17.5 per cent caustic soda), of methylene blue and of metanil yellow 
by bleached cotton waste, cotton halfstuff, bleached linen halfstuff, 
unbleached, bleached and bleached and purified sulphite, unbleached 
and bleached pine soda pulp, groundwood, bleached esparto, bleached 
straw, and unbleached jute are tabulated. In practically every case 
iodine gave rise to the formation of traces of iodoform. Addition of 
iodine and caustic soda followed by distillation gave iodoform with 
popular cellulose, alpha,- beta- and gama-cellulose from poplar, vis- 
cose from wood pulp, cuprammonia silk from cotton, degummed 
natural silk, scoured wool, sago starch, cane cugar, india-rubber, 
glycerol furfural, and French resin. On distilling cellulose in 
aqueous alkaline solution, the distillate yielded iodoform immediately 
on treatment with iodine and caustic soda at ordinary temperature, 
and the still liquor and the cellulose residue on addition of iodine 
and caustic soda and distilling also yielded iodoform. The iodine 
may assist in breaking down the cellulose complex, but it seems 
more likely that the caustic soda is the main factor—A. P.-C. 

Lignin 

Contribution to the Knowledge of Lignin. Emil Heuser and 
Arne Winsvold. Cellulosechemie 4, 49-58 (June 24, 1923). Ber. 
56B, 902-909 (1923). Lignin, as prepared according to the method 
of Willstatter and Zechmeister from spruce wood, was subjected to 
fusions with potassium hydroxide under different conditions and the 
following products were observed: lignin acid, oxalic acid, proto- 
catechuic acid, and pyrocatechol. In the presence of air, with the 
temperature of the fusions between 240 and 280° C., larger amounts 
of oxalic acid were obtained than in the presence of hydrogen and 
nitrogen, when oxidation was eliminated and the formation of oxalic 
acid largely prevented. In the latter case the yield is pyrocatechol 
was increased. In the presence of iron all the protocatechuic acid 
was transformed into pyrocatechol. Lignin-sulphonic acid, obtained 
from waste sulphite liquor, behaved similarly when fused with 
alkali, both in the presence of air and of hydrogen. The not incon- 
siderable yield in aromatic substances, about 28 per cent based on 
the lignin used, speaks for the aromatic nature of the substance. 
The skeleton appears to be a benzene ring with oxidizable side 
chains and some substituted hydroxyl radicals. Cellulose in an 
alkali fusion yields practically no aromatic substances.—J. L. P. 

Sources of Error in the Determination of the Lignin Content 
of Wood by the Method of Schmidt and Graumann. Astrid 
¢. v. Euler. Svensk. Kem. Tids. 35, 100-7 (1923). The determina- 
tions of Schmidt and Graumann are not reliable because they did not 
take into account the action of chlorine dioxide upon protein, the 
solubility of about 10 per cent of the carbohydrate in their procedure 
and the partial solubility of lignin in dilute sulphite solutions. It is 
shown that lignin may be extracted by a 2 per cent sodium sulphite 
solution at the temperature of the water bath, the yield after thirteen 
digestions and subsequent washings being 23.4 per cent. Pine and 
spruce woods were studied—C. J. W. 


Raw Materials 


Proditiction of Pulp From Peat. Plauson’s Forschungsin- 
stitut. Ger. pat. 376,760. Papierfabr. 21, 196 (June 17, 1923). The 
peat is subjected to a cooking treatment under pressure in the 
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presence of calcium hydroxide and an alkali sulphate, sulphite, or 
carbonate, or mixtures of these.—J. L. P. 

The Manufacture of Fibrous-Containing Substances. Jolin 
Billwiller and J. Billwiller. Ger, pat. 376,488. Papierfabr. 21, 286- 
287 (June 10, 1923). The raw material is treated with solutions of 
ammonium hydroxide or other substances under a high pressure and 
temperature (up to 280° C.). A rapid separation of the fibers is 
claimed.—J. L. P. 

Pulp From Banana Waste. D. A. MacCallum. Eng. pat. 
194,257.. The crushed waste and its juice are boiled in water under 
pressure for 3 to 6 hours. The mass is then transferred to the 
beater and the gummy residue is washed away by succeeding cur- 
rents of water. No chemicals are used, so that the resultant pulp 
will be light in color.—A. P.-C. 

Pulp From Grass. E. H. S. Barter. Paper Ind. 5, 481-482 
(June, 1923). A discussion of the possibilities of development of 
the industry in Assam, India—A. P.-C. 


Paper Material From Bamboo. K. Okochi. Jap. pat. 41,458. 
Jan. 24, 1922. Chem. Abstr. 17, 2,645. In boiling bamboo with 
alkali, alcoholic extract of oak is added to prevent decomposition of 
the fiber itself and to decrease the loss of fiber. Bamboo pieces 
(3.75 kg.) are boiled with 225 g. of sodium hydroxide, 2.16 1. of 
water and 0.27 1. of the alcoholic extract, washed with water and 
bleached. The alcoholic extract is prepared by treating 450 g. of 
sliced oak with 80 g. of 85-90 per cent alcohol at 50°.—C. J. W. 


Sulphite Process 


Graphical Methods for the Control of Combustion Gases 
From Sulphur and Pyrites Burners. Rudolf Sieber. Zellstoff 
u. Papier 3, 97-103 (May, 1923). Graphical methods are described 
for the valuation of pyrites and sulphur burner combustion gases, 
for a more exact estimation of the gas composition, and for a rapid 
determination of the sulphur lost in the burning process.—J. L, P. 

Water for Sulphite Mills. A. Klein. Zellstoff u. Papier 3, 
103-104 (May, 1923). A brief article dealing with the impurities 
in raw water and their removal. In a mill making 30 to 35 kg. of 
bleached sulphite pulp per minute about 12,000 1. of water were 
needed. The distribution of this water in the mill was as follows: 
(1) 250 1. in the power plant, (2) 650 1. in the acid plant, including 
that used for cooling the gases, (3) 300 1. in the cooking process, 
(4) 10,000 1. in the screening and washing operations, and (5) 300 
1. in the bleaching baths and wet machines.—J, L. P. 


Yields of Pulp and Groundwood. B. Possanner. Zellstof 
u. Papier 3, 131-134 (June, 1923). The article is devoted almost 
entirely to the chemistry of the sulphite process. In the soda process 
the yield in straw pulp is about 40 per cent, while with wood pulp 
it is only 35 per cent. The sulphate process gives a yield of about 
40 per cent and the sulphite process approximately 44 per cent, based 
on the wood used. 100 kg. of sulphite pulp require 10-15 kg. sulphur, 
15-20 kg. limestone, 100-140 kg. coal, of which 30-40 kg. are fo: 
power, 40-60 for cooking, and 20-40 for drying the pulp. The nor- 
mal bleach loss is given as 8 to 10 per cent of the unbleached pulp 
The data on groundwood is quoted largely from Kirchner.—J. L. P. 

Classifying Sulphite Cellulose. Producer. Svensk Pappers Tid. 
26, 226-227 (1923) ; Chem. Abstr. 17, 2781. It is suggested that sul 
phite cellulose be classified in some other way than by the lignin 
content. On the grouft-@f-qtmbitx the terms normal and unbleach- 


able, normal and bleachable and normal amt veasily bleached are sug- 
gested.—C. J. W. 
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TERMINOLOGY DEPARTMENT* 


Conducted by the Special Committee on Accounting Terminology of the American Institute of 
Accountants 


During the months that the Terminology Department has appeared 
in The Journal of Accountancy the committee on terminology has 
received a number of very fine letters with reference to terminology 
matters. In some instances the writers have merely disagreed with 
the language or with the illustrations used by the committee, while 
in other cases different views were expressed regarding the funda- 
mental meaning of a word. The committee wishes to express pub- 
licly its appreciation for all these suggestions and to state that every 
suggestion has received careful consideration by all members of the 
committee. It is hoped that other members of the profession will 
take the opportunity to offer suggestions or to make criticisms, for 
the committee believes this the best way to obtain sound and ac- 
ceptable definitions for many of the more commonly used words in 
accountancy. 

In this issue of The Journal of Accountancy the committee pre- 
sents two letters, both with reference to the article appearing in 
the September issue of the magazine. Each of these letters shows 
a careful consideration of the subject and a fine spirit on the part 
of the writer. The letters follow: 


Letter No. 1 


“The committee on terminology certainly has a job on its hands 
in attempting to build up an accepted terminology. I think that at 
the outset several points should be stressed in accordance with 
which the committee will do its work. We must realize that the 
attempt to make our ideas square with the dictionary is hopeless; 
therefore let us forget the dictionary and settle upon a terminology 
which will meet the views of the practitioners, and if the members 
of the institute accept the definitions which have been prepared 
by its committee, the dictionary makers must follow suit. More- 
over, we need not confine our use of a special term to its use in 
common parlance because our usage should take on an exactness 
that is often absent in the vernacular. 

“let us take for example the word depreciation. The definition 
published by the committee first brings out the derivation of the 
wor! from the Latin, that is, the idea of a reduction in price or 
value. Now a reduction in price may be caused by economic con- 
ditious and may reflect economic conditions exclusively, but it seems 
to me that we should not use the word to mean both a reduction 
in price due to economic conditions and a loss in value due to wear 
and tear, Then again, when you say reduction in value, do you 
mean value in exchange or cost value or any other idea of value 


*1 


rom Journal of Accountancy. (Continued from last week.) 


that we may conjure up. I notice in several places that the com- 
mittee mentions the fact that regulatory bodies comprehend depre- 
ciation to include obsolescence and inadequacy. Should we not at_ 
the very beginning of our work ignore definitions of regulatory 
bodies and if regulatory bodies wish to include obsolescence in their 
terminology of depreciation, we can as accountants take care of the 
situation in another way by providing if desired, a separate reserve 
for obsolescence and a separate reserve for depreciation. 

“We all know that as a general rule accountants in providing for 
a reserve for depreciation undertake to determine which is the pre- 
dominant factor, that is to say, whether wear and tear or obso- 
lescence is the element which is most effective in the extinguishment 
of the asset value and having determined that, the provision for 
depreciation is arranged for accordingly. I do not believe that we 
will ever get anywhere on terminology unless we take just such an 
attitude. We must ignore common usage dictionary makers and 
the inexact definitions of regulatory bodies and begin our work 
with the idea of making a definition fit one particular set of cir- 
cumstances or conditions and no others; otherwise you will be 
up against as difficult a problem as attempting to define the word 
bank without any qualifying adjective, and the work of your com~ 
mittee will go for naught as did the well-intentioned efforts of an 
earlier committee. 


Definition of Depreciation 


“I am suggesting a definition of depreciation as a basis for dis- 
cussion as follows: ‘Depreciation—the measure of the loss in cost 
value of physical property which is assumed to have occurred in 
the past and which is not offset by adequate repairs or renewals, 
caused by wear and tear, disuse or climatic conditions; ‘that pro- 
portion of the original cost value which is assumed to have expired 
and which reflects the deterioration in physical or functional value 
due to wear and tear, disuse or action of the elements. Provision 
for depreciation does not contemplate extraordinary catastrophies 
which are contingencies more or less remote nor does it compre- 
hend a provision for the replacement of the equipment at a later 
date but at increased cost due to rising price levels. All physical 
property is subject to deterioration and a provision for depreciation 
is an estimate intended to cover these elements only. On the re- 
tirement of property from service, the scrap value, if any, is ascer- 
tained and the difference between the cost value and the scrap value 
is charged against the surplus profits reserved or set aside to meet 
this contingency. Any excess of such reserved profits is transferred 
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to surplus. “ Any deficiency in the amount of reserved profits is 
charged to surplus or capital accounts!’ 

“You will note from the above definition that I bring out the idea 
that depreciation has reference always to cost value; that it is an 
element of loss which is assumed to have occurred and by the use 
of the word ‘assumed’ I overcome the objectionable use of ‘theo- 
retical,’ and I bring out the idea that it is caused solely by wear 
and tear, by disuse or climatic conditions. The definition limits de- 
preciation to the elements mentioned above. I avoid the use of the 
word reserve for depreciation because I think that the committee 
must ultimately settle the use of the word reserve, and I am not 
at all in entire agreement with Mr. Finney in his conclusions in this 
matter as set out in his paper in Chicago. 


What Fluctuation Means 


“I am also giving the following definition of the word fluctua- 
tion: ‘Fluctuation—the term used to denote the increase or shrink- 
age in the conversion value of property due solely to economic or 
related causes such as supply and demand or variation in the value 
of the medium of exchange. In periods of demand or during rising 
price levels the cost value of property usually tends to be lower 
than value in exchange; when articles are in plentiful supply or in 
periods of falling price levels, cost value usually tends to be greater 
than exchange value. In any event fluctuation is the difference be- 
tween cost value and value in exchange at any particular time.’ 

“T am not entirely certain that this word is the best one to be 
secured but I believe that we ought to have a separate term which 
will denote the increase or decrease from cost value to conversion 
value due solely to economic conditions, such as the operation of 
the law of supply and demand or the changes in the value of the 
medium of exchange. This means that depreciation when used in 
the sense of shrinkage in conversion value and appreciation disap- 
pear from terminology. 

“With reference to the definition of depletion, I have no objec- 
tion to the committee’s definition as it stands provided, however, 
that item (b) is eliminated. Here we are carrying over the term 
used in common parlance, and it would seem to me that we ought 
to omit to mention it in our accounting terminology. The next 
paragraph beginning with the words ‘depletion differs’ is all right 
provided that we use the word cost value instead of value and add 
the words ‘or climatic conditions’ after the word neglect. 

“With reference to the use of the word amortization, I believe 
that the use of this term should be confined entirely to a condition 
where the life of the asset is definitely known and where a definite 
amount can be written off in each fiscal period. This would confine 
the use of the term to premiums on investments purchased, leaseholds, 
patents or other intangibles with a definite fixed and determinable 
life, and physical property purchased for a specific purpose and 
valueless (except possibly for conversion to other uses) at the ex- 
piration of a certain period. The use of the term amortization in 
connection with physical plant would be proper in the case of the 
purchase of war facilities. 

“IT am not at all in sympathy with the use of the term amortiza- 
tion when used in connection with debt. Let us find some other 
term for the gradual extinguishment of debt. 

“T find no fault with the definition of obsolescence or with that 
of inadequacy. 

“I am, of course, open to conviction in the views expressed above 
and I offer them to the committee for whatever they may be worth. 
I am sending you two carbon copies of this letter in case you de- 
sire to send them to the other members of your committee.” 

Letter No. 2 

“My general impression is that the committee has used great care 

to be accurate and to get the gist of the matter in each case. Yet 


if I had been doing the work I think I should have given a little 
different emphasis in some instances. 


“Depreciation. Would it not be a good idea to show that, for 
accounting purposes, depreciation relates to and is based upon the 
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original outlay? I know some people would say that is only one 
way of figuring depreciation, but to my mind it is fundamental in 
depreciation, that when your reserve becomes equal to the cost, 
there is nothing further to depreciate. The definition seems to con- 
cern itself primarily with the physical facts of depreciation; yet 
when you say that ‘depreciation is at best only an estimate’ you are 
of course speaking of the measurement and recording of it. The 
definition seems to me to leave the matter too much in the hands 
of the engineers, and to contain too little of the accounting aspect. 

“Amortization. I wonder if the distinction between depreciation 
and amortization is definitely shown by the case given. It would be 
my first reaction that such mine shafting should be depreciated on 
the basis of a normal life, and that the balance which would be 
left unrecouped is the amount which would be amortized. That is 
what, I believe, has been happening on the war plants which have 
been amortized under income tax regulations. They were depre- 
ciated at a more or less normal rate during the life of their original 
usefulness, and the balance is what was amortized. 

“Appreciation. In view of the fact that the off-setting of ap- 
preciation and depreciation is usually done wrongly, I think it 
would greatly strengthen the statement if it read ‘appreciation is 
the antonym of depreciation only in so far as the latter is used to 
denote shrinkage in conversion value.’ 


Questions a Fine Definitions 


I am a bit taken aback to learn that obsolescence 
is a mere segregation of surplus. I think it would at least depend 
on circumstances. How about the electrical industry, where | un- 
derstand that most of the equipment is retired from obsolescence, 
rather than from wearing out? Would it be contended that the 
process of recovering the original outlay is not a cost? The ex- 
pression ‘obsolescence rarely accrues’ again seems to refer to the 
physical facts of the plant. If ‘accrual’ means simply the appor- 
tionment of incomes and outlays over the period of their operation 
of life, then it would seem that obsolescence accrues in the same 
way as depreciation. The whole question seems to turn on whether 
a machine is a cost of the products coming from it in its lifetime. 
If its lifetime is cut short by something entirely outside the influ- 
ence of the industry then I would admit that its loss is not a cost. 
A machine destroyed by fire or flood is not a cost; if it is properly 
insured outside no loss arises; if it is not, then surplus may be the 
only cover for it. But if the life of the asset is curtailed by fac- 
tors operating within the conditions of the industry, whether it be 
from wearing out, or from the progress of the arts and invention, 
it would seem to me that the whole of the original outlay is a 
charge to the period of its life. I believe that is good economics as 
well as good accounting; each industry must carry its own costs, 
including the costs of its own progress. 

“You will see from the foregoing that it raises quite important 
questions in my mind. If 1 were to discuss the points with you, as 
you doubtless have with other members of the committee, I might 
shift my ground. I simply give my present reactions. 

“I shall be interested to watch progress.” 

The committee presents two additional letters, both with refer- 


ence to the article appearing in the October issue of the magazine. 
The letters follow: 


“Obsolescence. 


Letter No. 3 


“I am interested in your suggestion regarding what I call an al- 
lowance in your report on nomenclature. But I cannot help call- 
ing your attention to your own statement about reserves. You say, 
‘A reserve account indicates a segregation of and withholding for 
a specific purpose of past or current profits, revenue or income 
from any source.’ Then your very first illustration is of a loss of 
physical property and your second is of a loss of choses in action. 
This is bad accounting in my mind, for there is no profit, revenue, 
or income, until all costs are met, and so your reserve, under your 
own definition, cannot be taken out of profit, for profit does not 


exist until after the reserve has been taken out. You can reserve 
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profits from distribution, and that is why I use the term just as you 
yourself define it—kept back from distribution to stockholders ; 
but you cannot keep back what does not exist, and gross revenue 
or income that has gone to offset losses does not exist as income or 
revenue, but has been cancelled or wiped out, and so can’t be kept 
back. Your committee has committed a logical absurdity, merely 
to defend a poor use of the English language to which accountants 
have unfortunately committed themselves.” 


Letter No. 4 


“I have examined with great interest your report on the ter- 
minology work. 

“] wish to make as vigorous an argument as possible, if not 
specifically in favor of the phrase allowance for depreciation or 
allowance for bad debts, at least for some terminology which will 
distinguish the estimated amount of depreciation, or the estimated 
amount of uncollectible debts, from the word reserve, and urge as 
strongly as possible that the accounting fraternity should use every 
effort to do away with the dual and confusing use of the word 
reserve. 

“Under the head reserve you make the statement that, ‘A reserve 
account indicates a segregation of and withholding for a specific 
purpose of past or current profits, revenue or income * * *.’ 1 do 
not see how reserve for depreciation comes under that description. 
Even if it does, is not its nature so different from an actual reserve 
of profits that the confusion should be avoided? I am sure there 
would be no dispute between us that the credit to reserve for de- 
preciation is not a segregation or withholding of any kind of profits. 
I do not believe that we should even look upon it as a withholding 
of income unless you would say that the recognition in the ac- 
counts that a part of the raw material has been consumed in the 
process of manufacturing, or that part of the money on hand at 
the beginning of the year has been paid out for interest and wages, 
is the segregation or withholding of revenue or income. If a con- 
cern starts out with a stock of raw cotton and consumes $10,000 
worth of it, the raw material account would be credited and in- 
come, in some of its phases, would, of course, be debited. Income 
would of course be less than if a smaller amount of cotton or no 
cotton at all had been consumed; but I do not believe that you 
would say that there was any withholding of income, but rather a 
mere recognition of the amount of net income actually gained. Lf, 
for any reason, instead of crediting the raw material account, some 
other account entitled depletion of raw material were creditea, | 
do not believe that that piece of bookkeeping technique would be 
held to alter the question of profits or income, or that it made it 
any more possible to withhold income than with the other form of 
bookkeeping. 

“Let us take an extreme case. The owner of a steamship might 
perhaps find his vessel lying idle for an entire year, and consequent- 
ly there is no income profits, or revenue. If his accounts are cor- 
rectly kept, there would necessarily be a credit to reserve for de- 
preciation, or some similar account. It would seem to me a strange 
misuse of language to speak of it as being any withholding of in- 
come when there had absolutely been no income to withhold. 

“I am not particularly concerned with the use of the word 
allowance in the phrase allowance for depreciation, if you can find 
some other word. It is, however, as you state in your report, be- 
ing sometimes used in that sense, and | believe the use is growing. 
But whether you approve of that use er not, can you not find some 
phrase which will aveid the ambiguity involved in the use of the 
word reserve?” 

Tentative Definitions 


Tentative definitions of the word Fund, together with several of 
its-more important derivatives. A 
Fund: A fund is a sum of money or its equivalent employed in, 
set aside for or available for a specific or general purpose. As used 
in accounting : 
A. A sum of money or its equivalent set aside, usually in periodi- 


cal installments, to meet or to be available for some future require- 
ment or contingency, e. g., sinking fund; replacement fund; contin- 
gent fund. 

B. A sum of money or its equivalent, the income from which is 
to be devoted to a specific or general purpose, e. g., a fund for a 
charitable trust or foundation; a trust fund created by will. 

C. A sum of money accumulated for or appropriated to the im- 
mediate needs of a stated object, e. g., a fund raised by a Red Cross 
drive; a fund to pay off a church mortgage. 

D. A sum of money advanced to a designated custodian from 
which current expenditures are to be made and accounted for, 
e. g., working fund; petty-cash fund; imprest fund. 

A fund except as applied to educational, eleemosynary or re- 
ligious organizations is invariably a debit and is created by an actual 
transaction; whereas a reserve account is created by bookkeeping 
entry out of current or past profits or unearned surplus and is in- 
variably a credit. A fund may be created with or without a cor- 
responding reserve and, conversely, a reserve may be created with 
or without a corresponding fund. 

In the case of the above-mentioned organizations, the word “fund” 
is commonly used to denote the credit account reflecting the trust 
liability for the unexpended balance of money or its equivalent ac- 
quired for general or specific purposes, but this use of the word 
should be discouraged and the term “liability for fund” or “princi- 
pal of fund” is suggested to be used in its place. 

Funds: The word fund, as used in the plural, denotes cash, ex- 
cept in the case of “The funds,” a term used in Great Britain to 
denote government securities. 

Contingent Fund: <A fund set aside to meet future contingencies. 

Endowment Fund: Property acquired by gift, devise or bequest, 
the income from which is to be used for general or specific pur- 
poses. 

Imprest Fund: A definite sum of money advanced to a custodian 
to provide for current disbursements, which should at all times 
contain cash and/or vouchers equal to the amount advanced. The 
custodian is periodically reimbursed and the fund thus reestablished. 
The amount advanced may be changed from time to time to meet 
a change of requirements. 

Reserve Fund (or Reserved Fund): 
serve account as an offsetting credit. 

In Great Britain the term “Reserve Fund” is frequently used 
to indicate that which in the United States is usually described as 
“Surplus” or some reservation thereof. 

Sinking Fund: A sum of money periodically set aside to ac- 
cumulate through deposit or investment so that at a given date the. 
total accumulation will approximately equal the amount of the ob- 


ligation for the redemption or retirement of which the fund was 
created. 


Any fund which has a re- 


Balance Sheet Classifications 


Tentative definitions of balance sheets. The terms defined com- 
prise all the classifications of balance sheets which the committee 
has compiled to date. 

Balance Sheet: A statement of the financial position of an un- 
dertaking at a specified date, prepared from books kept by double 
entry, showing on the one side the assets and, on the other side, the 
liabilities and accountabilities (for proprietorship or trust funds) 
and the surplus or deficit is shown on the one side or the other as 
the case may be. The asset site may include deferred debit items 
and the liability side may include deferred credit items and reserves 
(except those applied in reduction of assets). 

A similar statement, prepared from books kept by single entry 
or from memoranda, is technically known as a “statement of as- 
sets. and liabilities.” 

According to the so-called “American” or “Continental” method, 
the asset side of a balance sheet is shown of the Jeft andthe lia= 
bility side on the right on the theory that the statement is. merely 
a grouping of the balances as they appear on the ledger trial bal- 
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ance as of the balance sheet date (after the nominal accounts have 
been closed) but, according to the so-called “English” method, the 
sides are reversed on the theory that the statement reflects the bal- 
ances in the accounts as entered upon the books as of the closing 
date (actually or theoretically) in order to equalize the accounts 
before ruling off and carrying down the balances as of the opening 
date of the subsequent period. The two methods are also known as 
the “closing-account form” and the “opening-account form.” 

In further support of the “English” method, it is held, by some 
accountants, that the balance sheet is an “account rendered” by 
the business to the proprietors and that, therefore, the proprietors 
‘should be credited with the assets and debited with the liabilities. 

The subject is chiefly of academic importance, but the committee 
believes, that, in the United States the “American” or “Continental” 
method should be universally adopted.” 

The two “sides” of a balance sheet may be shown one above the 
other or one opposite the other, the latter being the more usual 
method. 

A balance sheet may include adjustments which are not given 
effect upon the books as of the balance sheet date, but, if the ad- 
justments affect the surplus or deficit, a statement should be pre- 
pared (and usually submitted with the balance sheet) reconciling 
the surplus or deficit as shown by the balance sheet with the 
amount thereof as shown by the books. 

Certified Balance Sheet: A balance sheet, the accuracy and fre- 
quently the clearness of which is certified to by an independent audi- 
tor (or auditors). The certificate may appear on the face of the 
balance sheet, it may be submitted as a separate document or it 
may be included in an accompanying report and it may be either 
qualified or unqualified, depending upon the circumstances of each 
case. 

The term is sometimes used incorrectly in reference to a balance 
sheet certified by a “controller,” “auditor,” “chief bookkeeper,” or 
other employee. 

Comparative’ Balance Shect: A statement showing “assets” and 
“liabilities” as at two (or more) dates, in parallel columns, fre- 
quently amplified by additional columns showing increases and de- 
creases or, more rarely, resources and their disposition. 

The datal order is usually from left to right but the reverse 
order is not infrequently used. In the additional columns, however, 
it is almost universal practice to place the increase or resource 
column on the left and the decrease or disposition column on the 
right and the later of two dates is always the basis for comparison. 

When increase and decrease columns are provided, the totals are 
usually omitted as they are merely proof figures and rarely have 
any direct accounting significance, but, if shown, it is preferable 
usually to state the total met increase or decrease on each side of 
the balance sheet and the same net amounts will then appear in like 
columns on opposite sides. 

In order to save space, increases and decreases are not infre- 
quently shown in one column, different colored inks or different type 
being used to differentiate the items, but this expedient is rarely 
resorted to if the statement is prepared on a resource and disposi- 
tion basis. 

When resource and disposition columns are provided, decreases 
on the asset side (including deficit) and increases on the liability 
side (including surplus) are included in the former column whereas 
the latter includes increases on the asset side (including deficit) 
and decreases on the liability side (including surplus). The amounts 
in these two columns form the basis for a resource and disposition 
statement which, however, can rarely be prepared from these data 
alone. 

Vertical Form Preferable 


When resource and disposition columns are provided, it is prefer- 
able to adopt the vertical form of balance sheet (“assets” above 
fiabilities”) and to show one total for resources and one for dis- 
position. These totals, which will exactly equate, are also proof 
figures but have a technical accounting significance although they 


Cost SECTION 


will rarely agree with the totals shown on the resource and dis- 
position statement which should always accompany this form of 
balance sheet. The differences will usually be due to the fact that 
the change in net current assets (net working capital) will usually 
be shown in one figure on the accompanying statement and to the 
further fact that the change in surplus may include earnings and 
disposition of earnings, one of which is a resource and the other 
obviously a disposition. 

A resource and disposition statement is quite frequently prepared 
as an adjunct to a comparative balance sheet with increase and de- 
crease columns or without additional columns, but the relationship 
between the two statements is made more clear by the use of the 
columnar form above described. 

lf the balance sheet captions are placed between the parallel col- 
umns, as is frequently the case, the additional columns are invari- 
ably omitted. 

Condensed Balance Sheet: A term applied to a balance slicet 
giving the information in summary form as, for example, when all 
the fixed assets are shown in one total, and the receivables and pay- 
ables are similarly treated. 

Consolidated Balance Sheet: A statement in which the respec- 
tive “assets” and “liabilities” of a holding company and its sub- 
sidiaries are combined as single amounts, but after inter-company 
items have been eliminated. 

This statement more clearly and correctly sets forth the financial 
position of a group of affiliated companies in their relation to the 
general public, though its legal status has not been definitely estab- 
lished except for the purpose of determining invested capital under 
recent federal revenue acts. 

In the preparation of a consolidated balance sheet there are usual- 
ly two points which require special treatment, viz: 

(a) The offsetting of inter-company stockholdings. 
(b) The proportion of consolidated surplus applicable 
to minority stockholders of subsidiary companies. 

As to (a), there are two basic methods of treatment, viz: 

(1) The amount by which the value of the stock of any com- 
pany on the books of another company exceeds or falls short of the 
par, stated or declared value thereof, plus a proportionate amount 
of surplus at date of acquisition, represents an addition to or 
diminution of “goodwill” on the consolidated balance sheet. If, 
however, by the operation of this rule a credit balance is created in 
“goodwill,” such credit balance should be designated as “capital 
surplus.” 

(2) The amount by which the value of the stock of any com- 
pany on the books of another company exceeds or falls short of 
the par, stated or declared value thereof represents an addition or 
diminution of surplus in the consolidated balance sheet. 


Variations of Methods 


There are variations of the above methods, particularly the first, 
which in many instances is impracticable if purchases of stock 
have been made at odd times between closing dates, but this con- 
dition is sometimes met by estimating the surplus to be the same as 
at the nearest closing date. Sometimes the surplus at the date otf 
acquisition is ignored, though this is not technically correct. 

The computation necessary to arrive at the amount of surplus 
applicable to minority stockholders of subsidiary companies is a 
simple problem of proportion, and the rule should properly be ap- 
plied to each subsidiary company separately before determining the 
consolidated surplus. This item is, however, frequently ignored on 
consolidated balance sheets, the surplus in such cases being stated 
in one figure without comment, with the result that the relative 
equity of the stockholders in the holding company and of th: 
minority stockholders in the subsidiary companies in the net worth 
of the combined undertaking is obscured. 

If the holding company owns practically all of the stock of its 
subsidiaries resulting in a negligible amount of surplus applicable 


(Continued on page 64) 
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“IMPCO” TAILING SCREENER 


FOR SCREENING GROUND WOOD TAILINGS 


Very Low Delivers 
Power Rejections Free 
and from Good 
Upkeep Expense Stock 
ANOTHER UNIT OF OUR CLOSED SYSTEM FOR PULP SCREENING 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS CORRESPONDENCE A PLEASURE 


IMPROVED PAPER MACHINERY CO. Nashua, N. H. 
SHERBROOKE MACHINERY CO., LIMITED, SHERBROOKE, CANADA 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 








NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 22, 1923 











SUMMARY 
a eee re 2,592 rolls, 980 bls. 
Printing paper........... 143 bls., 65 cs., 192 rolls 
a eee ore eee 14 cs. 
Charette PAPe?. os oc. ccccnccsvccccceccecss 40 cs. 
PE RET. cnc ncvactnscnesses 169 rolls, 194 bls. 
I BEEP 5 occu onsen s0ehes ee sascepepsDly Bb 
Wrapping paper........586 rolls, 147 bls., 25 cs. 
Filter paper. .....cccccseccccssces 115 bls. 9 cs. 
Dyewing PAPCr. ... .cewcccecccccccccesesee dD CB 
Surface coated paper... ....... cs eseeccccee 386 cs. 
ee Pere eee 37 cs 
ED. t/5005'0s0ss 0060s) secnuene 418 bls., 11 cs. 
pe Tee ee 25 cs. 
es 50 bis. 
WMMRIMe MOREE ow nan nce ccccdcccaccccecey 40 cs. 
Miscellaneous paper....433 cs., 3,070 rolls, 173 bls. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Rose & Frank, Indep. Hall, Havre, 40 cs. 


PAPER HANGINGS ‘ 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Mississippi, London, 12 
bls., 11 cs. 


C. G. Keperstein, Orbita, Hamburg, 406 bls. 


WALL PAPER 
F. J. Emmerich, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 14 cs. 


TRACING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 25 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 


E. Dietzgen & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 35 cs. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., Mississippi, London, 4 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Mississippi, London, 
9 cs. 
J. Manheimer, Majestic, Bordeaux, 115 bls. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 


P. C. Zuhlke, Mt. Clinton, Hamburg, 82 cs. 


Globe Shipping Company, S. Ventana, Bremen, 
192 cs. 


F. Heujes. Jr., by same, 11 cs. 

Globe Shipping Company, Bremen, Bremen, 
101 cs. 

NEWS PRINT 

Parsons & Whittemere, Bremen, Bremen, 407 
rolls, 198 bls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, President Arthur, Bre- 
men, 199 bis., 224 rolls. 

Il Progresso Italo Americano, Idaho, Aberdeen, 
20 rolls. 
Chemical National Bank, Orbita, Hamburg, 491 
rolls. 

Corn Exchange Bank, by same, 449 rolls. 

New Haven Times, Fred. VIII, Copenhagen, 195 
rolls. 

Journal of Commerce, by same, 96 rolls. 


R. F. Hammond, Inc., Minnekahda, Gothenburg, 
502 rolls. 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Carlsholm, Kotka, 60 
rolls. 


Parsons & Whittemore, by same, 148 rolls, 673 
bis. 
PRINTING PAPER 
M. O’Meara Company, Carlsholm, Kotka, 143 bls. 
Perry, Ryer & Co., Assyria, Glasgow, 38 cs. 

E. Dietzgen & Co., King City, Hamburg, 14 cs. 
Chemical National Bank, Orbita, Hamburg, 192 

rolls. 

P. H. Petry & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 13 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 


Wilkinson Brothers & Co., Inc., Indep. Hail, 
520 rolls, 147 bis., 15 cs. 


Standard Underground Cable Company, Assyria, 


Glasgow,. 66. rolls, : 





Import Paper Company, Minnekahda, Hamburg, 
10 es. 
PACKING PAPER 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, Mount Clinton, 
Hamburg, 41 his. 


J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, Carlsholm, 
Narrkoping, 10 bls. 


KRAFT PAPER 
M. O’Meara Company, Orbita, Hamburg, 134 
rells. 
International Acceptance Bank, by same, 99 bis. 
Republic Rag & Paper Company, by same, 95 
bls., 35 rells. 


WOOL PAPER 
Birn & Wachenheim, Laconia, Hamburg, 50 bls. 


COLORED PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., King City, Hamburg, 37 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Adriatic, Liverpool, 4 cs. 


PAPER 

E. Dietzgen & Co., Mt. Clinton, Hamburg, 19 cs. 

W. Bersch, by same, 8 cs 

American Shipping Company, by same, 17 cs. 

F. E. Wallace & Co., by same, 3 cs. 

Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, by same, 16 cs. 

P. H. Petry & Co., by same, 4 cs. 

Falsing Paper Company, Laconia, Hamburg, 
229 cs. 

Guaranty Trust Company, by same, 47 rolls. 

M. O’Meara Company, Orbita, Hamburg, 127 bls. 

Hallgarten & Co., by same, 61 cs. 

Gary Printing & Publishing Company, Fred. 
VIII, Copenhagen, 112 rolls. 

E. R. Raynor, by same, 2 cs. 

L. Schulman Company, by same, 50 cs., 41 rolls. 

Import Paper Company, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 
12 cs. 

Columbia Overseas Corporaticn, by same, 12 cs. 

Chemical National Bank, Carlsholm, Narrkoping, 
46 bis. 

Tompkins & Tuthill, Inc., by same, 799 rolls. 

D. S. Walton & Co., by same, 2,009 rolls. 

H. S. Chalfont, by same, 62 rolls. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

Castle & Overtcn, Eastern Dawn, Antwerp, 46 
bls. rags. 

M. O’Meara Company, by same, 421 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 31 bls. rags. 

Kelly & Co., by same, 164 bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Company, Assyria, Glasgow, 155 
Lis. paper stock. 

Brown Brothers & Co., Siam City, Liverpool, 
324 bis. rags. 

A. Brownstein & Sons., by same, 67 bis. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Company, by same, 102 bls. rags. 

International Acceptance Bank, by same, 191 bls. 
rags. 


International Acceptance Bank, Idaho, Newcastle, 
100 bis. rags. 


Wilkinson Brothers & Co., Inc., Idaho, Hull, 
131 bis. rags. 

Patterson National Bank, Mississippi, .London, 
133 bls. paper stock. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Nortonian, Man- 
chester, 34 bls. new cuttings. 

M. O’Meara Company, by same, 62 bis. new 
cuttings. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 99 bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Company, by same, 179 bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Company, by same, 213 bls. 
bagging. ; 

Goldman, Sachs Company, Pres. Arthur, Bre- 
men, 128 bls. rags. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., Mar. Adriatico, Ham- 
burg, 79% bls. jute waste. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., Falls City, Hamburg, 
320 bis. jute waste. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., Leeds City, Hamburg, 
155 bls. jute waste. 


Salomon Brothers & Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 45 
bls. linen “waste. 





Salomen Brethers & Co., Carlier, Antwerp, 56 
bls. cotton waste. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., Elsazier, Antwerp, 369 
bls. flax waste, 157 bls. new cuttings. 

Saicmon Brothers & Co., Allegheny, Glasgow, 
12 bis. new cuttings. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., Marengo, Antwerp, 388 
bls. new cuttings. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., Idaho, Hull, 15 bls 
new cuttings. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., Columbia, Glasgow, 
16 bls. new cuttings. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 
119 bls. rags. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., Bradclyde, Hamburg, 
69 bis. rags. 

OLD ROPE 

N. E. Bergen, Siboney, Havana, 7 bls. 

Rrown Brothers & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 
124 coils. 

Brown Brothers & Co., Idaho, Hvll, 109 coils. 

Ellerman, Wilson Line, Berengaria, Liverpool, 
66 coils. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 
49 coils. 

CASEIN 

Kalbfieisch Corporation, Western World, Buenos 
Aires, 2,084 bags. 

International Acceptance Bank, Vaubau, Buenos 
Aires, 835 bags. 

Art Horn Products Corporation, Mt. Clinton, 
Hamburg, 357 bags, 19,140 kilos. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company, by same, 308 
bags, 15,880 kilos. 


CHINA CLAY 
Moore & Munger, Eskbridge, Fowey, 544 tons, 
19 cwt. 


English China Clay Sales Corporation, by same, 
1,805 tons, & cwt. 


WOOD PULP 
Jchanesson, Wales & Spane, Inc., Bremertcn, 
Harmosand, 1,500 bls., 250 tons dry sulphite. 
Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Bremerton, Gefle, 


1,850 bls., 375 tons dry sulphate; 2,080 bls. 295 
tons dry sulphite. 


Bulkley, Dunten & Co., by same, 1,275 bls., 258 
tons dry silphite. 


Tidewater Papermills Company, Birnholm, Bath- 
hurst, 6,538 bls. dry sulphite. 


National City Bank, W. Eldura, Rotterdam, 900 
bls., 40 tons pulp. 


WOODPULP BOARDS 


Lagerloef Trading Company, Bremerton, Helsing- 
fors, 1,534 bls., 227 tons. 


Lagerloef Trading Company, Carlsholm, Kotka, 
745 bis. 


WOOD FLOUR 


Innes, Spieden & Co., Orbita, Hamburg, 285 
bags. 


B. L. Soberski, Mount Clintcn, Hamburg, 735 
bags, 46,380 kilos. 


Brown Brcthers & Co., Carlsholm, Gothenburg, 
880 bags. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 22, 1923 








Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Bremerton, Gifle, 
830 bls., 168 tons dry sulphite pulp. 

English China Clay Sales Corporation, Erkbridge, 
Fowey, 200 cks. china clay = 100 tons; bulk, 2,229 
tons, 14 cwt. china clay. 

Moore & Munger, by same, bulk, 101 tons, 9 
ewt. china clay. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., Galtymore, 
393 bls, flax waste. 3 
* "Salomon Brothers & Co., Belgian, Antwerp, 178 
bis. flax waste. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Schoharie, London, 
69 bls. rags. 


E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Meltonian, Hamburg, 
172 bls. rags. 


(Continued on page. 66) 
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QUALITY plus PRODUCTION 


MR. BAG MANUFACTURER: For quality and production every 
machine is guaranteed, so you take no risk. 

The Superintendent of a oan bag plant, unsolicited, writes: “All 
the machines used by this Company have been furnished by you. 
During my fifteen years in the bag line I have used your machines, 
and consider them the best square and flat bag machines on the 
market. I see no reason why the bag manufacturers should not be 
satisfied with your machines. bag design of the Fischer machines 
and workmanship are A No. 


Let us quote you on your he of flat and square, as well 
as satchel bottom machines for making 1/16, % and % barrel sizes. 


FISCHER MACHINE CO. 
310-31 6! N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Te QUALITY PULPS 


(Gap, “HAFSLUND BEAR” 


Bleached Sulphite SMALL PAPER ROLLS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
“FORSHAGA” ADDING MACHINE ROLLS, AUTOGRAPH ROLLS, 


CASH REGISTER ROLLS, TIME CLOCK ROLLS, 
Bleached Sulphite TICKER TAPE, RIBBON PAPER, 


CLOCK ROLIS, TELAUTOGRAPH, 
BLASTING, DIE WIPING, CARPET TISSUE, 
TIRE WRAP, BED WRAP ROLLS FOR ANY MAKE OF 


meth “KLARAFORS” BACKING PAPER, —«AUTOMATIO BRGIETERE 
| Easy 
N 


Blea I ° s ulphite ro = () a PACKING 


Kai: Paper Manufacturers Co.Inc 
The Borregaard Company PHILADELPHIA - PENN.. 


: MAIN OFFICE FACTORY ER.R. SIDING. . 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. eat. 1I3™& NOBLE STS. . 


(QQ or or 


+o, 


raters Me UNION SCREEN PLATE wegeree nonin 


(Best Bees hey my Metal) SCREEN P LATES ®° ae ee 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge. 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS for Screen Plates 


UNION BRONZE SUCTION BOX PLATES ———S SSS 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. end ——$ SS 


THE UNION WHITHAM SCREEN PLATE VAT AND FASTENERS SS 
THE ORIGINAL 


THE BEST 
Over One Thousand im Successful Operation Recommended by Screen Makers 
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New York Market Review 


Orrick oF THE PaPer TrapE JOURNAL, 
Wepnespay, Serremper 26, 1923. 
One of the chief events that has been the subject of speculation 





throughout the market during the past week has been the effect. 


of the pressmen’s strike on the consumption of news print. With 
the drought in the north still holding down the production of 
groundwood a real decrease in the consumption of news might 
prove beneficial to the paper market and save it from reaching an 
abnormal condition. 

Nothing but the roughest sort of estimates are possible as to just 
the amount of tonnage that has been lost through the pressmen’s 
strike, but a reliable authority puts it at approximately 700 tons a 
day. This is certainly a large enough amount to ease off things 
considerably at least so far as the local market is concerned. Ina 
back handed way this is a boon to the newspaper publishers them- 
selves who may have been saved a price increase in the paper they 
use as a result of the walkout. 

The disorganization that followed the abrupt quitting of the press 
crews has disappeared and in most of the plants production of news- 
papers is at about two-thirds normal. Perhaps by the time this 
edition of the Paper TRADE JoURNAL appears consumption of news 
print will be back at its usual point. On Tuesday all of the morn- 
ing papers returned to a sixteen page paper and this will be in- 
creased as rapidly as conditions warrant. 

At present the crews on the presses are amateurs recruited from 
the advertising, circulation and in some cases editorial departments. 
On one big morning paper the publisher and part owner got into 
overalls and took the job as foreman of the pressroom with signal 
success. He pressed buttons and worked levers until he got the big 
octuples working. By this time the amateurs are pretty thoroughly 
acquainted with the working of the big machines and whether the 
pressmen return or regular pressmen come from other cities there 
is no doubt that newspaper production will steadily increase from 
now on. 

Aside from the fact that mechanical pulp is at a premium and 
the usual condition in news print in the local markets, affairs have 
remained about the same this week as they were last. There is a 
slight, but steady increase in buying of all grades and dealers and 
manufacturers have every reason to feel confident in the future. 

There is an adequate amount of trading in book paper to keep 
prices firm and dealers say that the improvement, while gradual, 
is steady. They do not anticipate any immediate changes in price 
but say that if the quotations are altered it will be in an upward 
direction. 

Fine paper is also bracing up and some good sized shipments 
went through the market during the week. It is feeling the effect 
of the fall mailing campaigns for advertising and buying has in- 
creased accordingly. Although the trading in the open market re- 
mains somewhat slow it is increasing all the time. 

Coarse papers are lagging a bit behind the other commodities on 
this market, but dealers say that the volume of inquiries is increas- 
ing all the time and they have every reason to expect a vast in- 
crease within a few months in the volume of their business. 

The board market continues to show signs of improvement al- 
though the actual amount of business is smaller than it should be. 
Some of the mills closed down for several days last week and 
prices are rather unsteady. Dealers say that they expect advances 
as soon as the buyers really come into the market. 


Mechanical Pulp 
A curious situation which is likely to develop into an uncomfort- 
able one exists in this market at the present time. The grinding 
mills have little water on which to run in the districts where the 
output of the mills is greatest and production has in consequence 
been greatly curtailed. This has sent prices up and some of the 
more pessimistic buyers are prophesying $75 before long. This seems 


rather improbable, however, because rain is always to be expecied 
at this time of the year, and as soon as the mills can begin prodiic- 
ing again everything will return to normal. 


Chemical Pulp 
Sulphite pulp is in fairly good demand and dealers report a nuin- 
ber of large orders filled during the week. It appears that sulphite 
is rapidly approaching a place where business done will be alio- 
gether satisfactory to everyone. Kraft, on the other hand, is mov- 
ing slowly and keen competition from imported grades is crowding 
the domestic variety hard. 


Old Rope and Bagging 

Old rope is also in better demand this week and along with it 
bagging. This applies chiefly to the domestic business although 
importations have increased some during the week. Dealers are 
cheerful over the future and say that they expect to do a big busi- 
ness next winter. 

Rags 

Prices have firmed up in both foreign and domestic rags during 
the week and there are indications of an increasing demand. The 
mills are calling for both the lower and the higher grades although 
the latter seem to be in a trifle better demand than the former. 


Waste Paper 


All grades of waste paper are in good demand following the 
sudden flurry of buying a fortnight ago. Prices are firm and have 
not changed much during the week although dealers say that they 
are likely to go a little higher soon. 


TERMINOLOGY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 60) 


to minority stockholders, it is probably better accounting practice 
to append a note to the balance sheet setting forth such negligible 
amount rather than to divide the surplus into two items, but if the 
portion of surplus applicable to minority stockholders is set forth 
as a separate item, such item should be added to the item of 
minority stockholdings and the total carried out as representing 
the total minority equity. This method most clearly and. fully 
sets forth the facts. 

The total minority equity is sometimes shown in one figure, but 
this method is open to objection because it obscures the total amount 
of outstanding stock of the combined undertaking in the hands of 
the public, and sometimes the wholly erroneous method is adopted 
of merging the total minority equity with the consolidated surplus. 


Merging of Stockholders 


The minority stockholdings are sometimes merged with the out- 
standing stock of the holding company, in which event the con- 
solidated surplus is invariably shown in one amount, but this method 
also obscures the facts for the reasons stated above. 

If a holding company owns all the stock of its subsidiaries, the 
problem of minority stockholdings and apportionment of surplus is 
obviously non-existent; in these cases, the preparation of a con- 
solidated balance sheet is materially simplified. - 

In the June issue of The Journal of Accountancy is an article 
entitled Mechanical Difficulties in Consolidating Accounts, which 
discusses the various mechanical methods of preparing a consoli 
dated balance sheet. These are, the horizontal method (the one 
most commonly used), the agglomerative or aggluminative method 
and the synopo-synthetic or vertical method. 


Dryden Paper Co.’s Power Plant 


Work has begun on the power transmission line from the town 
hall of Dryden, Ont., to the power house of the Dryden Paper Co. 
The new poles will support a wire big enough to carry the full load 
required by the town of Dryden for years to come. 
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Market Quotations cuton—(F. «br Mil) 


Paper Stock SECURITIES 
New York Stock Exchange closing quotations September 25, 1923. 
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American Writing Paper Company, pref 
International Paper Company, ca 
Intcrnational Paper Company, pref. stamped o's Finished —— - 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation 63 is. 


Lice 18 basis. . 
Jute nine 3-6 


dl wd 


Ledgers 


Bonds Kraft (Domestic) .. 
Writings— Soda Bleached 


Extra pete. 14.00 3 
14.00 Domestic Rags 


= 
Engine ‘Sised: Prices to Mill’ f. o. b. 
News—f. 0. b. Mil— Shirt Cuttings— 
Rolls, = oe = 75 New White, No.1 12.00 
Rolls, transit. New a - 2 = 75 
Silesias, 


Sheets .. 7,00 
New Unbleached. :10. 0.50 
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to Grades— 
Blue Overall 
New Blue 00 
New Black Saft. 4.75 
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Tissues—f. o. b. Mill 
White No, 1.... .80 
White No. 2.. 

Colored 


Anti-Tarnish 2 


=n 
899 © 889 6090090 x 


ti ngs ’ 
Men" s Corduroy.. 3.00 
New Canvas 6.50 


New ae Mixed, 
Kraft—f, o Old 2.60 


No. 1 Domestic. . 
No. 2 Domestic. . 
Imported 
Screenings 


Manila— 


Ss Basses 8 


- 
ao 


phite 

sulphit Bond 
ulphite Ledger. . 
Superfine Writing. . 
No. 1 Fine Writing 
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[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


(Continued from page 62) 





PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 22, 1923 





F. Weber & Co., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 54 cs. 
drawing paper. 

Tradesmen’s National Bank, by same, 39 bls. 
packing paper. 

J. L. N. Smythe & Co., by same, 90 cs. printing 
paper. 

Paper House of Penna., Carlsholm, Kotka, 126 
bls. printing, 138 bls. news print, 469 rolls news 
print. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, by same, 508 bls. 
mechanical wood pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, by same, Gothen- 
burg, 508 bls. mechanical wood pulp. 

National City Bank, by same, 700 bls. sulphate 
woed pulp. 

Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 1,348 
bls. sulphate wocd pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, by same, 508 bls. 
kraft soda pulp, 25 bls. bleached sulphite pulp. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., F. Bulow, Hamburg, 
589 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., King City, Hamburg, 
435 bls. rags. 

Katzenstcin & Keene, Inc., Elmsport, Rotterdam, 
87 bls. bagging. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Burgerdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 383 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 161 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, M. Merchant, Manchester, 823 
bis. rags, $28 bls. waste paper. 

Castle & Overten, Eastern Dawn, Antwerp, 87 
bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 389 bls. 
regs. 

New York Trust Company, by same, 156 bls. 
rags, 123 bls. new cuttings. 

D. J. Murphy, by same, 43 bis. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 168 bls. 
bagging. 

L. H. Abenheimer, King City, Hamburg, 817 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 87 bls. rags. 


Mechanics & Metals National Bank, by same, 796 
bls. rags. 

Union National Bank, by same, 796 bls. rags 

Coal & Ivon National Bank, by same, 370 bls. 
rays. 

G. M. Granes, Chickahominy, London, 42 bls. 
rags. 

New York Trust Company, Siam City, Liverpool, 
233 bis. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Company, by same, 259 bls. 
rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Hudson, Havre, 50 bls. 
new cuttings. 

Salomon Pros. & Co., Bradavon, Hamburg, 133 
bis. rags. 

S. Birkenstein Scns’, Chickahominy, London, 129 
ccils old rope. 

Old Coleny Trust Company, by same, 125 coils 
old rope. 

Equitable Trust Company, Siam City, Liverpool, 
170 coils cld rope. 

International Acceptance Bank, Burgerdyk, Rot- 
terdam, 63 coils old rope. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 22, 1923 

National City Bank, Bremerton, Helsingfors, 211 
rells news print. 

Whitaker Paper Company, Carlsholm, Kotka, 29 
bis. news print. 

Baltimere Paper Company, by same, 106 bis. 
news print. 

Baltimore Paper Company, by same, 36 rells 
news print. 

Antietam Paper Company, Carlsholm, Narrkop- 
ing; 343 rolls paper. 

Antietam Paper Company, by same, 16 bls. paper. 

Hubles, Carning & Co., by same, 25 bls. paper. 

Melby, Kutroff & Co., Inc., by same, 46 bls. 
paper. 

Melby, Kutroff & Co., Inc., by same, 985 rclls 
paper. 

D. S. Walten & Co., by same, 1,225 rclls paper. 

Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Carlshclm, 
Gothenburg, 1,120 bls. dry sulphate pulp. 


2 


Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 1,(82 
bls. kraft pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, by same, 1,270 bls, 
kraft pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, by same, 2,216 bls, 
kraft sulphate pulp. 

The Barregaard Company, by same, 125 bls. dry 
chemical pulp. 

National City Bank, by same, 844 bls. sulphite 
pulp. 

E. M. Sargent & Co., by same, 700 bls. sulphict. 
pulp. 

A. Brown & Sons, by same, 734 bls. kraft pul; 

Lagerkcef Trading Company, Carlshclm, K< tha, 
1,068 bls. strong sulphite pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, by same, 522 bis. 
strong sulphate pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, by same, 765 bls. 


mechanical pulp. 


Lagerloef Trading Company, by same, 166 bis. 
wood pulp boards. ‘ 

Lagerlcef Trading Company, Bremertcn, Helsing 
fors, 1,016 hls. mechanical pulp, 203 tons. 

Page, Horton & Co., Inc., Bremerton, Geile, 
2,500 bis., dry sulphate pulp, 508 tons. 

Page, Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 4,000 bls. dry 
sulphite pulp, 406 tons. 

Bulkley, Dunten & Co., by same, 625 bls. dry 
sulphite pulp, 127 tons. 

American Wood Pulp Corp., Bremerton, Har- 
nosand, 3,000 bis. dry sulphite pulp, 500 tons. 

Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 1,500 
bls. dry sulphite pulp, 250 tons. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Schoharie, London, 
301 bis. bagging. 

A Brown & Son, Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 100 bls. 
bagging. 

A. Brown & Son, by same, 221 bls. rags. 

Furness, Withy & Co., by same, 156 coils old 
rope. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 22, 1923 





Castle & Overton, Spaarndam, Rotterdam, 425 bls. 
rags. 





s Customs Duties Litigation 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Wasuincton, D. C., September 26, 1923——Since the present 
tariff law becatne effective September 21 last year litigation over 
customs duties, particularly at New York, has increased enormous- 
ly, Attorney General Daugherty has announced, after reviewing a 
report of William W. Hoppin, assistant attorney general in charge 
of the Customs Division, Department of Justice. By enlarging the 
jurisdiction of the Board of General Appraisers, the law has added 
the litigation passing through the New York office, the Attorney 
General commented, but also ascribed the large increase to the gen- 
eral revival of business and the consequent increased amount and 
variety of imports. The number of casés filed with the Board has 
increased 100 per cent. High tariff duties also increase litigation, 
because recovery of these duties means more to the importer than 
the :recovery of low duties, stated Mr. Daugherty. 

While the Customs Division of the Department of Justice does 
not handle the work relating to the flexible provisions of the Tariff 
Act giving power to the President to increase and. lower the rate 
of duty on imported merchandise, it was said that decisions con- 
cerning such questions doubtless would be affected to a large extent 
by the interpretation given the Tariff Act by the customs courts. 
It is important, the Attorney General continued, that business in- 
terests have as thorough an interpretation of the act as possible, 
particularly when a change in rate is sought. 


Paper and Pulp Employment 


{FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Sept. 26, 1923—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor has just issued its monthly 
statement of employment in selected industries in August, 1923. 

There were 170 paper and pulp establishments which reported an 
employment of 49,731 in August as compared with 49,452 in July, 
an increase of 0.6 per cent. The payrolls in these establishments 
in August amounted to $1,264,011 as compared with $1,287,661 in 
July, a decrease of 1.8 per cent. 

In 91 paper and pulp establishments the employment in August, 
1923, was 31,009 as compared with 29,376 in August, 1922, an in- 
crease of 5.6 per cent. The payrolls in these establishments amount- 
ed to $812,833 in August this year as compared with $690,689 in 
August last year, an increase of 17.7 per cent. 

In 134 paper box manufacturing establishments the employment 
in August was 14,379 as compared with 14,194 in July, an increase 
of 1.3 per cent. The payrolls amounted in August to $288,702 as 
compared with $292,234 in July, a decrease of 1.2 per cent. 

There were 40 paper box manufacturing establishments which re- 
ported an employment of 8,202 for August, 1923, as compared with 
7,580 for August, 1922, an increase of 8.2 per cent. The payrolls 
in these establishments amounted to $181,861 in August this year as 


compared with $156,967 in August last year, an increase of 15.9 
per cent. 
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Some on of our clay production is pulver- 

ised. That part of it which is pulverized is, as 
— ar as we know, the only pulverized clay which 
is washed and refined before being pulverized. 


This insures greater freedom from impurities 


and an exceedingly uniform product. 


Prices on M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatment. 


Let us submit samples and quote you 
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Another Attractive Parchment Garden Plot 


BALING LO 


It will bale the scrap in better shape, do it 
more quickly and at far lower cost than the 
vertical type of baler. 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR CO., , BELLEVUE, O. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice or tHe Parzr Traps Journat, 

Wepnespay, SEPTEMBER 26, 1923. 

Consumption of chemicals has been on the steady increase during 
the past week as the paper mills are speeding up to take care of 
their increased fall business. All sorts of papermakers’ supplies are 
going along with them and while there is in no sense a boom or 
any indication of one it is evident that the dull days are gone for 
another season not to return until hot weather brings them around 
again. 

The increase is gradual, as it should be, and there is no sign of 
any abnormality appearing to upset the market in either direction. 
Excess supplies are practically exhausted and manufacturers of 
paper have been sending out cautious, but definite, feelers for some 
time now. No changes in price appear to be impending although 
dealers say that any that do come will be upward rather than down- 
ward. So far as any real outward appearances go the market re- 
mained the same this week as it was last except for a much firmer 
undertone. 


BLEACHING POWDER.—Owing to the difficulty in storing 
bleach during the hot weather the bottom dropped out of this mar- 
ket about a month ago and manufacturers were offering the com- 
modity at all sorts of low prices. The best indication that it is 
now on its way back to normal is that there has been no change in 
the quotation, which is from 1.50 to 1.60 cents a pound, and this 
price is very firm. 

BLANC FIXE.—Although the demand for blanc fixe has im- 
proved considerably it is not back to normal as yet. Dealers say 
that they notice definite signs of a vastly improved business. The 
price is considerably firmer at $30 to $35 a ton for the pulp grade 
and $80 to $85 a ton on the dry. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Caustic has also picked up considerably like 
other chemicals in the same general class. The volume of inquiries 
has increased as has also the volume of actual business. Trading 
on the open market is also much brisker. The price is steady at 
3.17 to 3.20 cents a pound. 

CASEIN.—Casein is likewise picking up a good deal, but dealers 

say that it is not in as satisfactory condition as it should be al- 
though orders are coming in with increasing speed. The quotation 
remains at 3.17 to 3.20 cents a pound on a flat basis and is much 
firmer. 
_ CHLORINE.—Chlorine along with bleach has improved a great 
deal so far as demand is concerned during the past week. Paper 
men are showing greater interest both as to futures and on the open 
market and everything is looking toward the best, dealers report. 
The price is level at 4.20 to 4.40 cents a pound in tanks. 

ROSIN.—Rosin is reported as in satisfactory condition this week. 
There has been greater demand than there has been for some time 
past for the paper making grades and the price has stiffened a little 
and is firm at $5.95 to $6.00. 

SALTCAKE.—There has been little change in the saltcake mar- 
ket except for a slight improvement in buying from the paper trade. 
The price has remained firm because of the interest shown by other 
industries and now the paper manufacturers have started to come 
back into the market once more. It is quoted at $22 to $24 a ton. 

SODA ASH.—The demand for soda ash has also picked up a 
good deal and dealers report that there is a very definite improve- 
ment which is shown by a firmer price. There are no distressed 
lots being offered and this is tending to give the market a much 
better undertone. It is selling at from 1.45 to 1.50 cents a pound in 
bags on contract. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Alumina sulphate has also 
shown a better demand. Along with the rest of the market it is 
improving right along and the price is steady at 2.05 to 2.25 cents a 
pound on the iron free grade and 1.25 to 1.35 cents on the com- 
mercial. 
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Market Quotations 


(Continued from page 65) 
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[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
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